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The Quest 


By Lawrence W. Neff 


“ee ee @ @ 


“MID the throng of seekers eager pressing, 
In quest of fickle fame or vain success, 
He sought the gaudy, insubstantial blessing 
Which they who know it not. call happiness. 


But moved with pity for the weak, despairing, 
Unmindful grown of plaudit or acclaim, 

He shared the burden past a brother’s bearing, 
Forgot his failure,—and the blessing came. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. . ’ 








One Thing More 
Renewed by sleep and adequate rest mind and 


body find zest in the tasks of a new day. But often 
new work must be undertaken after a sleepless night 
and scanty rest. It is then that the will is challenged 
to fight a stiff battle against weakened powers of brain 
and muscle, At first it seems impossible to add any- 
thing new to the program, Flesh and spirit recoil 
from the one thing more that waits to be done. Just 
here is the great opportunity of the divinely strength- 
ened will. A draft upon heavenly resources pressing 
upon the flood-gates of power, only awaiting the lift- 
ing lever of our call, can do far more than the lost 
sleep would have done to enable us for the one thing 
more. How grateful we ought to be for the duty just 
beyond our present strength ! © 


a 
Who’s to Blame ? 


What we find wanting in the church we attend 
may easily be the very thing that is wanting in us, 
We complain of the chill formality of the congrega- 
tion. What have we done-to warm up ‘by “word ‘or 
deed any single life there? We wish the church had 
more missionary zeal. Have we ever really. tried: to 
develop any among our friends there? We are sorry 
the Sunday-school is not larger. |. Do we increase the 
attendance by our presence? ‘I don't know who's 


to blame for the conditions in our Sunday-school,”’ 
said one worker to another. ‘‘I know,’’ said the 
other ; ‘‘J/'m to blame, because for one I haven't 
done all I could to help.’’ It would be well if more 
of us, when we see anything wrong with our own church, 
would take the blame for it ourselves, and do no less 
wishing but more work at the weak points. 


x 
Because of the Boy 


In our struggles to do right we are encouraged 
to keep on, not only by a consciousness of God dwell- 
ing in us, but by many incentives of his own sending 
in the love and life so close to our human hearts, 
When the fight is hard, God utters his encourage- 
ment, not in the thunders of omnipotence, but in the 
voice of a friend, the cheery song of a bird, the prat- 
tle of a trusting child. A Christian man who was 
making a winning fight against the drink habit of his 
youth was asked if he believed he had really over- 
come it. ‘*I think so,"’ he said soberly and ear- 
nestly. And then with joy in his voice, ‘Yes, I 
believe I have—especially since the boy came. I 
mustn't do anything to hurt Azm.’’ Thus the Heav- 
enly Father sets by our path not only guide-boards of 
his high commands, but the sweet hedgerows of a 
loving human constraint of his own designing. 


ax 
Our Strengthening Friend 


Jesus Christ the God-man was no more to his 
earthly friends, in the days of his flesh, than the Holy 
Spirit will be to us to-cay if we will let him. We 
often think that Jesus would mean so much more to 
us if we could have him with us as he was with his 
disciples, as friend and companion. We miss the 
richness of the blessing that he would send us, when 
we think that. When Jesus forewarned his disciples 
of his early departure, he said, ‘‘I will pray the 


Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that 
he may be with you forever.’’ Jesus did not say that 
God would send them ‘‘a Comforter,’’ but ‘‘ another 
Comforter’’ : as he had been, so the Holy Spirit was 
to be. The presence of the Holy Spirit was not to be 
so much a new experience as a continuing of the ex- 
periences that they had hadin Jesus’ presence. Jesus 
had been their Comforter, their Strengthener, their 
Helper ; now the Holy Spirit was to be all of this. 
The same word is used in 1 John 2: 1, of Jesus, that 
Jesus, in John 14 : 16, usedofthe HolySpirit When 
a man lets Jesus bring him into oneness with God, that 
man may have as an ever present companion and 
friend one who will be to him all that Jesus could be 
if he were again a man and an earthly, human friend. 
God has left no means unused to supply all our needs 
and all our cravings. The members of the early 
Christian church appropriated this ful., rich blessing 
of the Spirit's presence, and their lives showed power 
accordingly. The members of Christ’s church to- 
day are living lives of power just in the measure of 
their laying hold on the presence and power of the 
Strengthener who is Christ's representative and suc- 


cessor, 
x 
What Is in a Name 


A name always comes to have so much in it that 
no man can rightly be. indifferent to what goes into 
his name, Some names are so crowded to the brim 
with kindly deeds and sound counsel and clean living 
that a mention of them quickens the, best there is in 
us, and creates an inspiring mental picture, Other 
names, when mentioned, give rise to very different 
emotions, because what has gone into those names in 
the making is so unworthy. What does your name 
suggest, what kind of picture does it bring to the 
mind of friends and neighbors? The kind of living 
that goes into the making of a name, whether we will 
or not, is the kind of living that the name will 
quicken in others, 


Presumptuous Humility 


UMILITY is unmistakably essential to true Chris- 
tian character. It is one of the most noticeable 
qualities in the life of Jesus, and one of the most 

clearly commended in his teaching. His lowly birth, 
his comparative poverty, and his death on a cross be- 
tween convicted felons, are all evidence of his sincerity 
when he bade his hearers take the lowest places, if 
they would be worthy. The entire course of his life 
showed the reality of his conviction that only he who 
humbles himself shall be exalted. When at the last 
supper he took a towel and girded himself and washed 
his disciples’ feet, as an example to them, he was 
simply adding to his whole life of humble service one 
niore striking instance, which would be hard fer them 
to forget. 

But humility is a quality frequently professea by 
those who are far from possessing it. Indeed, as 
Bishop Gore says was cnce said to him, one of the 
great needs of our day is preaching against the Phari- 
saism of the: publican. Humility cannot be self- 
righteous, hardly even self-conscious, for when a man 
takes note of his own humility he is beginning to de- 
stroy it. One cannot be truly humble while congratu- 
lating himself upon a peculiar distinction, even though 
that distinetion be humility itself. There is no more 
unmistakable grrogance than the arrogance of the 
ostensibly meek and lowly. When aman calls atten- 
tion to his own humility, he succeeds only in proving 
that.-he knows~-not what humility is. The man who 
thastks God that he is a modest publican is of course 
as much a Pharisee as lives. - 

Another danger of presumptueusness associated with 


humility is that of even unconsciously setting a limit 
to it. The very nature of this virtue requires it to be 
thoroughgoing. It is impossible to be humble toward 
one man while intentionally haughty toward another, 
or to show humility on Sunday and be vainglorious 
throughout the week. The grace of humility must be 
universal in a man’s character, and in a man’s life, 
otherwise it will become only a sham. .Obsequious- 
ness is an effort of the hypocrite to be humble,’ but 
humility is equally discredited by insolence toward a 
pauper or by servility toward a king. The truly hum- 
ble knows no distinction of persons any more than the 
truly proud, That man is in danger who is humble in 
many noticeable ways, but who lacks humility at some 
unnoticed but critical point. It is unfortunately a not 
uncommon fault of strong and masterful men that they 
are willing to show deference to those reasonably pos- 
sessed of like qualities with themselves, while others 
who are less favorably endowed they either command or 
ignore, Toward equals or superiors they are sincerely 
deferential, but there their humility stops. Jesus was 
as humble toward fishermen as toward governors and 
high priests ; yes, as humble toward sinful men as 
toward his Father in heaven. 

And presumptuous humility is not confined to the 
Uriah Heep type of humanity. A modern instance 
of presumptuous humility is familiar to all who have 
sought for any length of time to win men“to Christ. 
It is that of the sort of person who in the most light- 
hearted _ way gives as his excuse for not becoming a 
Christian that he thinks he is ‘‘not good enough."’ 
This professed humility. is at best an unwarrantable 
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presumption that though not good enough, perhaps, 
for the Christian life, the one who makes this excuse 
is good enough for the ordinary non-Christian life. 
The Christian, howéver, is one who does not count 
himself enough for anything without God's help. 
These others are truly enough unfit for discipleship, 
but it is because they are too conceited, rather than 
because they are humble. Only he who realizes that 
in himself he is insufficient always, and everywhere, 
is fit to be a member of the Kingdom of God or of 
the true church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

' §till more presumptuous is it to assume, as is often 
done, that in realizing that he is ‘‘not good enough"’ 
a man exercises truer discernment than those who have 
gone ahead _ without this particular scruple into Chris- 
tian discipleship. Such a man implies, if he does 
not naalie declare it in his expression or in the in- 
flection of his voice, that he is a little superior to the 
average church-member, and that he is a little more 
humble. He ‘‘ knows he is not good enough,"’ he 
says, and is really seeking credit for that superior 
knowledge. Bishop Gore, speaking of certain church- 
men who show a like false humility, writes: ‘‘ How 
many say, ‘I don’t come to the sacrament: a man 
who has to knock ahout and make his way in the 
world must do things and put up with things which if 
one comes to the sacrament one is supposed to repent 
of. And if I do not profess to be impossibly strict, at 
least I am not a hypocrite.’ So he goes off, ‘Lord, 

_I thank thee that I am not one of these hypocrites : I 

make no religious professions, thank God!’ Now 

this is what I call the Pharisaism of the publican. 

Pharisaism is being satisfied with ourselves. And the 
Pharisaism of the man who makes no religious pro- 

fessions is at least as bad as the Pharisaism of the man 

who abounds in them.'’ To assume that you are a 

little more praiseworthy than your neighbor in ot 

taking a stand for Christ is surely no better than hold- 
ing yourself above another because you are a confessed 

Christian and he is not, 

After all, any affectation of humility must fail to 
ring true. It is like the manners of obsequiously 
polite persons, which may make a favorable impres- 
sion for a moment, but which are sure presently to 
inspire distaste, if not disgust, among sincere’ men, 
The truly humble heart so thoroughly realizes its own 
limitations that it‘cainot but think of every one else 
a8 possessing: sorpe Superiority to itself It knows' its 
_ @wn weaknesses so well.that it dares not look down 
upon any one. The Christlike soul so deeply feels 
its own dependence upon Another that it has no room 
for aught but humility. When a haughty heart wears 
a humble face, it is building a hidden wall between 
itself and Christ. 
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Is Self-Exaltation Good Business ? 


To adjust one’s principles to ‘practical busi- 
ness'' is more of a problem than it ought to be, 
when our real problem is rather to make all our do- 
ings square with right principles. A thoughtful New 
York lawyer asks a question that brings a phase of 
business life to the test of a principle set forth in an 
earlier issue of this paper. e writes : 











‘I have been very much interested in your editorial on ‘ Self- 
Exalting Suicide,”’ in your issue of July 2. Following the line 
of thought, which has been the subject of correspondence be- 
fore between us, I write to ask if your thought in this editorial 
is applicable to business life. Is not all advertising a violation 
of the principle you state? I am fully impressed with the 
beauty of this attitude in personal life, but it seems to me that 
it is impracticable in business life. Of course, rules which 
apply to a single individual also apply to a business house, 
and it seems to me your reasoning would preclude any adver- 
tising of any sort, and yet we know that many kinds of busi- 
ness could not be done without ee 

I enclose a page from a business journal, stating the reverse 
of your proposition, This. page states it in a very crude way, 
and yet it seems to me the fundamental thought of the writer 
is correct. Will you not write as fully as may be whether you 
do not think there must be an excéption in matters of busi- 
ness. 


Any right principle of living is just as applicable to 
business life as to any other kind of earthly existence. 
The principle stated in the editorial was this : ‘*Self- 
exaltation never exalts a man, but always lowers him."’ 
Self-exaltation is just as fatal to character in business 
as itis anywhere else. Business is not a thing apart. 
Business engages the most of us, and in it we live and 
* work, and grow or shrivel in grace and character. 
Self-exaltation is not good advertising. It is not good 
business. A man’s namie, or a firm name as 4 desig- 


- with the liquor men, and also by some who s 
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nation, a kind, of guide-post, is a convenient way of 
identifying certain things for sale with the maker or 
makers ZS them. It is i himself, but what he wants 
‘to sell, the good iser exploits. | 
advertising degenerates into the exalting of his own 

ty, the lifting up of Aimse//, as a specimen 
of human achievement, it loses decidedly in convinc- 


ing power. 

‘* The worid takes you at your own estimate'’ is one 
of the phrases used by the writer in the business 
journal to back up his theory that ‘men ought to 


give more thought to advertising themselves."’ ‘‘ Look 
well to how you advertise your worth.’’ ‘‘ Have your 


Say at the proper time and place, always with a view 


When his: 


x 2 


to giving men a good light on your personality,’’ But . 


is the world, after all, so witless as some may think? 
It shrewdly discounts a man’s estimate of himself, and 
the bigger the estimate the bigger the discount. It 
does listen attentively to a man’s straightforward de- 
scription of his goods, and is sensitive to a skilful put- 
ting of sound reasons for their purchase. But who of 
us is favorably impressed when a man tries to give us 
an adequate idea of his. own real greatness? The 
most tiresome bore in the world is the man who wants 
to be noticed, admired, heard attentively through a vivid 
description of his own superior ality. Good ad- 
vertising does not make that blunder. If it should, it 
would not be good advertising. It is a high law of 
the Kingdom of God that a man shall not exalt himself, 
And the Kingdom laws are safe guides in business. 


Pat 


Getting Evidence Against Malefactors 

Is it wrong to get evidence against wrong-doers 
in order to put a stop to their wrong-doing? This 
question is a very practical one in certain communi- 
ties, and enters prominently into the life and work of 
those engaged in certain lines of suppression of evil. 
A'physician in one of our southern states which has 
recently enacted prohibitory laws against the liquor 
traffic has an interesting instance of this question to 
present, out of his own experience. He writes : 


We have a law in \prohibiting the sale of ‘intoxicating 
liquors, or the keeping of* such in one’s place of business, or 
even giving it away for the purpose of inducing trade. 
law has been openly and continuously violated here for months, 
and the officials were, to say the least, indifferent. “Various 
efforts were made at different times. tor stir the ‘officials;-but 
they gave numerous flimsy conte, allowed conditions to 
get worse. We ye am to the Solicitor-General of the’ city 
court, and he said there had been a good many cases brought 
in his court, but that the character of the witnesses was so 
vulnerable, and prejudice against the law so strong, that most 
of them had to be dropped or abandoned. After consultation 
with two of the best lawyers here, who advised that we would 
have to get some reputable citizens to make cases agdinst the 
offenders, I volunteered to get some men to do the work, 

I had associated with me three men from our men's Bible 
class, the teacher of a woman's class in. the same school, two 
stewards from my ¢hurch, a pastor of another church (who 
was never put up as a witness in any of the cases, however, as 
he wasn't needed), and two members of another church in the 
factory section of the city, one of the men being superinten- 
dent of a cotton mill. ‘These were all men whose character 
was above reproach. We went into the so-called ‘’ near- 
beer'’ saloons (the legislature made._a grievous blunder in 
licensing these dens for ‘‘blind tigers’’), and bought liquor in 
whatever quantities we desired, usually half-pints, though we 
were assured we could get it by the jug. 

We have made cases against thirty of the violators. Most 
of them have entered pleas, one has been tried and convicted, 
one is being tried as I write. ay 

We have been severely condemned by pr py oyremig 

ang. 





hk here. 
They claim that we betrayed the confidence of the .men 
from whom we bought, the. liquor, even yg we did not 
— any deception or tell ay | lies to get it, for they say the 
iquor men took our order for liquor on the assumption that 
we would not report the sale. ; 
When a man comes to me and requests that I give him an 
hour of time, and pays me for services rendered, 1 do not con- 
sider that by so doing he pl himself as my frierid, and 
will not report me if I am practising without a license or am 
guilty of malpractise. I would value youropinion. .. . 


A law-breaker always acts on the assumption that 
he will not be reported, or found out, or convicted ; 
but this assumption is one of thé extremely uncertain 
risks of law-breaking. If the assumption is one that 
must be honored and safeguarded by the law-abiding 
community, then the sooner we do away with our 
law courts, prisons, police protection, and: the like, 
the better. Of course, such talk is veritable twaddle. 
The day has not yet come when the law-breaker’s 
business is to be counted as sacredly'immune from 
the rough handling of law-enforcers. The city from 


The . 


| to live in because 
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wrong in itself. The second is not 
often an t duty. 
y Comstock, who as Secretary of the 


Mr. An 
Yo Basie Se the Suntpassion ; of Vice, has de- 
voted tight years of his life to running out of 


onan 


oy ile erghin o Aeogs a living 
illegal practises that depen Lecasiar: 


uite clear in his own mind between the two things. 
The entire value of Mr. Comstock’s efforts in behalf 
of purity and in ting the children and young 
people of our against impurity lies in his ability 
to secure legal evidence : evidence on which an honest 
court cannot but convict and punish. The securing 


‘of such evidence often means that either Mr. Com- 


stock or a reliable deputy must prove by having had 
business dealings with these law-breaking dealers in 
obscene matters that they are regularly engaged ine 
such traffic. Their goods must often be purchased, 
through the United States mails or in the usual chan- 
nels of trade. Such purchasing Mr. Comstock does 
not hesitate to do, using methods which, without the 
use of lying or any any other form of wrong-doing, 
conceal his identity and his ultimate purpose from the 
Jaw-breaker. And the highest courts of the have 
declared that such securing of evidence, as Mr. Com- 
stock has conducted it and as the southern physician 
conducted it, is legal and justifiable ; while one’s own 
common-sense and conscience affirm the righteousness 
and duty of such a course. 
But Mr. Comstock would not tolerate the decoying 
or tempting of aman into engaging in this business 
and then arresting him. That would make one a 
partner in wrong-doing, which the mere securing of 
evidence does not do. In the case of the decoy, a man 
may be led into wrong-doing when he would not oth- 
erwise have done the wrong, —as, for exaniple, if’ the 
southern physician had persuaded a citizen not en- 
gaged in the liquor business to secure liquor for him, 
and had then prosecuted him. Such an act would be 
indefensible and intolerable. But the proper securing 
of evidence is simply the dealing with a man who is 
regularly engaged in the business of law-breaking ; 
and this is done, not for the purpose of tempting him, 
but of putting a stop to his tempting others. 
Evidence-getting is a vital part of the enforcing of 
‘our laws, and our country is becoming a better place 
there aré more and more meén Who 
are willing, like this ‘southerh’ Christian gentleman 
and his friends, to expose themselves to slander and: 
unpopularity by insisting that the laws shall be 


obeyed, 


which the southern physician writes ought to be proua | 


of him and his co-workers in their running to ground 
of the anarchists who assumed that they ‘were safe in 
the hands of American citizens. 

It is interesting and important to note just here the 
distinction between the decoying of a man into doing 
wrong, and the getting of evidence against a man who 
is already doing wrong. The first'is indefensible,.and 


' ones there. 


~ adorns our brows, it was thy hand wove it there. 
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From a Veteran Pastor's Prayers 


RACIOUS Saviour, we implore thy presence at this feast, 

We do not speak as strangers, but as friend to Friend. 

‘Thou hast known us, hast called us by name, and hast 
allured our hearts to respond. ‘lhou hast walked with us, hast 
talked with us, hast guided our ways, hast borne with our vaga- 
ries, hast comforted us in sorrow, hast put'life into our joys, and 
sweetened even our common pleasures. . ‘Thou hast sustained 
us in sickness, hast strengthened our weakness, corrected us 
when: we erred, watched over our sleep, and attended us as we 
awoke. When we were too dull to listen, thou hast graciously 
keptsilence. ‘The world has often swept us off our feet, and even 
into flood-tides of ig pee sg misbehavior, but it has never 
been able to break thy loving hold upon us and snatch us from 
thine arms: our grasp of thee has often given way, but never 
thy grasp of us. When thy love has wooed us to repentance, 
thy presence has stilled the tumult of our hearts and diffused 
within us thy peace once more. ... Thou hast taught us the 
joy of service. Under thy cunning hand we have learned a 
ittle of thy high art of were hyceo y: and doing good. If we 
have at all learned to be gentle and forbearing where before 
we were unkind, this is the fruit of thy companionship distill- 
ing its blessing silently in our lives. If the crown of peace 
If we have 
at all acquired g distaste for.sin, we hold this due to’ the gra- 
cious pressing of thine unseen finger on the springs of our 
desire. If our imaginations have in any measure been puri- 
fied and elevated, this also has come from the subtle inward 
ministries of thy Spirit and ey Word, working like leaven in 
our disordered nature... . ‘Thou hast been so unobtrusively 
soft.of foot, so ineffably gentle of touch, that often we did not 
at the time know it was thou, but only felt a happy influence, 
and went our way helped and gladdened. But tt was thou, 
Lord Jesus: it was thou, O best of friends! However feebly 
we have recognized thee as we wander and grope our way 
through the mist, it is thyself hast made us whatever better 
we are than once we were. It is still thine own almost un- 
detected hand that shapes our ways and leads us on. But we 
have learned to know thee, even in the shadows and the deep 
fog of: life. «; , Thou unseen Friend, whom though unseen we 
have however dimly learned,to know, and learned to love, at- 
tend us now, at this table. Amid the buzz of vagrant thoughts 
and complex feelings, — thou to us. Quiet our disturb- 
ance. Direct our shone ts. Provoke us to prayer. Nourish 
our starved,’ anemic souls. Make us attentive to thy voice in 
the eayege) | silence. Speak to us from the grave’s mouth. 
Speak to us from the haven of the blest and tell us of our loved 
Fit us for better service. Have thine own sweet 


way with us. If our indurated, cold hearts refuse to feel, at 


. least make us to 4xow that thou art here, and art ever with us, 
Le ar 





diction and satisfaction of our lives, and our 
Amen. 


the constan 
Pathway to the Father and to our heavenly home. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 21- (Matt. a0 : 17-34) 





By Louis F. 


T HAPPENS now and then that good’ men: have 


been lending their hands to uphold. some vener- 


able ordinance of religion, while at the same time _ 


the ordinance itself, so zealously maintained, .has been 
gradually losing its inner spirit and purpose. For, 
after all, the outward form and material substance of 
religion is all that can be upheld by hands. .The 
spirit within the form is more elusive, and depends 
for its life upon the deeper loyalty of the intelligence 
and the heart. 

It may be worth while to ask ourselves whether this 
thought has its face turned toward the ordinance of 
praise as observed in our modern Sunday-schools. 
No question need be raised as regards the faithfulness 
with which the ordinance is maintained by all con- 
cerned in the matter. Sunday-school song-books 
pour from the press in uninterrupted succession ; in 
too ample abundance one would say, were it not true 
that in nothing are the school officers more interested 
than either to tell or to hear some new thing in that 
line. The production of song books is but the reflec- 
tion of an eager and unfailing demand on the part of 
the schools themselves. Never before have’so much 
thought and attention been given to the service of 
song, or has. money so freely been spent upon it. It 
ranges with Bible study itself among the established 
institutions of the Sunday-school. Nothing is lacking 
in the vigor of its utterance, and the great volame of 
sound to which its expression has attained appeals 
even to the imagination. 

There is no question, then, that the children's 
praise is an ordinance faithfully. upheld by Christian 
hands. The only question is whether the Christian 
intelligence and heart beneath the upholding hands 
are loyal to the original purpose of the ordinance and 
to the spirit in which it was observed, of old. - And it 


_ seemed to the. present writer not long ago as though 
, he could perceive a-ray of light falling upon this sub- 
. ject... ‘The .light;emanated, not inappropriately, from‘ 

the basement of the Old South Church ip Boston, where ° 
.+Mr. 


urnham has his bookshop, and gathers to his 
subterranean shelves many a waif and stray from an 
antique world. ‘Fhe candlestick in which the light 
was set was a little book whose quaint eighteenth cen- 
tury title-page reads in this way : 


CHILDREN weil imployed, and JESUS much 
delighted ; ; ' 








‘ OR 
The Hofannas 
OF 


Zion's CHILDREN 
Highly PLEASING 


TO. 
Zion's KING: 
A plain Difcourfe lately preach’d to the CHILDREN 
of the South-Parish in Andover: And now dedicated 
to their Ufe: 





By SAMUEL PHILLIPS, M. A. 
And V.D. M. 





Published at the Defire of many of his Hearers, both 
Parents and Children. 





Matt. xix. 14. JESUS faid, suffer LITTLE CHILDREN, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


Psal. cxlix. 2. Let the CHILDREN of Zion be joyful in 
their KING. 








BOSTON : Printed by S. Xneeland, and 7. Green, for 
D. Henchman, in Cornhill. 1739. . 


Now what light is this little book capable of throw- 
ing upon the question before us? To begin with, it 
helps us to understand how really venerable an or. 
dinance the children’s praise is. We think of it as 
something modern, but here was good Mr. Phillips 
encouraging the children to sing God’s praise in An- 
dover in the year 1739. That seems a good while 
ago. And yet oné notices that to him it did not occur, 
that the children’s praise was a new ordinancg even. 
then. He did not think of it as miodérn even as, 


Christianity is, but chose texts that relate it back to - 


The Child ren’s Praise 
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the songs of Jewish children praising God in his tem- 
ple. And certainly Mr. Phillips is quite right. The 
ordinance is venerable. One likes to think that the 
children’s -praise» began at the knees of the first 
motherhood that loved God, and that it began as a 
Christian’ ordinance at the knees of the Mother of 
Jesus, who taught her Son the old psalms and canti- 


-cles of her church. 


«Since then there has been, of course, a great de- 
velopment in the manner of observing the ordinance, 


’ We-can trace its three’ stages in the history of our 


American churches. 

1, The children take part in the praise service of 
the church. The title-pages of the Sternhold and 
Hopkins Psalters brought over by the Puritans‘state 
that the psalm versions are set forth for use in church 
and home, to supersede “‘ ungodly songs tending to 
the nourishing of vice and corrupting of youth’’ ; 
showing that the children were expected to join with 
their elders in singing them. 

2. The children gather for praise services of their 
own. Mr. Phillips, in his sermon, goes so far as to 
encourage ‘‘the male children’’ at least to meet to- 


gether on Sabbath evenings for prayer and praise. - 


And soon afterward, during the Great Awakening, 
the sight of companies of young people of both sexes 
going to their own meetings, and singing as they went, 
became familiar. 

_ 3. The children are gathered into Sunday-schools. 
There, as was to be expected, their service of song re- 
ceives new attention, and gains new resources, both 
literary and musical. But, on the other hand, there 
will be no one to deny that the ideals and principles 
of the modern Sunday-school movement contain noth- 
ing whatever that should tend to change, or even to 
weaken, the original motive and spirit of the chil- 
dren's praise. =, .. | 

And just here thei old sermon becomes most sug- 
gestivé, because ‘it puts before us with such exceeding 
plaitine$s “precisély what that original motive and 
spirit have been, and must be still. As we follow 
Mr. Phillips through his heads of Doctrine and Ex- 
plication, his Uses of Information, of Exhortation, 
and down to his practical Directions, we realize that 
at Andover in 1739 the children were not made ob- 
trusively first in the kingdom of heaven ; for the 
preacher exhibits Christ’s interest in children as an 
extreme mark of his condescension, as even warrant- 
ing the assurance that preaching to them is a task not 
too’mean and low for Christ's: ministers. We real- 
ize, too, when we come at last to the ninety-seventh 
page of the discourse, that consideration for the crea- 
dure comfort of Andover children was not allowed to 
interrupt the ample flow of their pastor’ s discoursings. 
But what affects us more profoundly than any sense 
of Mr. Phillips’ share in the limitations of his time is 
the pure atmosphere of religion with which he invests 
the children’s praise. 

The children are to sing together, and it is God's 
praise they are to sing. When they enter the gates 
of praise they are come to holy ground, and are 
standing face to face with the Christ of their ho- 
sannahs. So closely and inextricably is the duty and 
privilege of giving God praise interwoven with the 
larger duty of giving God the offering of the young 
heart, that no analysis of the sermon could find any 
margin of the children’s song that was outside the 
bounds of that religious motive which is the heart of 
the children’s praise. 

And what thoughtful Christian will not at once see 
that the service of song in the Sunday-school of to- 
day is loyal to its true motive and spirit just in so far 
as it keepe within the circle that is illuminated by 
that.light from Mr. Phillips’ candlestick ; will not see 
that by the width of its margin extending beyond that 
illuminated circle, by so much has the children’s 
praise become but the form of a religious ordinance 
supported by men’s hands? It has been so plain 
always that the sermon and the prayer might be al- 
lowed to vary much in method of composition or 
manner of delivery, but that to make them tolerable 
at all they must be inspired by a religious motive and 
spoken as a_.religious act. And what Mr. Phillips 
helps us to see is that no less must be said of praise ; 
that holy words sung with religious indifference are 
no better than the spoken words of insincerity. 

To the present writer it seems that in helping us to 
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see so much Mr. Phillips puts us in the way of solv- 
ing very many of the difficulties that occur in the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance of praise in our schools. 
Because most of these perplexities occur in that margin 
of the ordinance which has extended itself beyond the 
influence of the religious motive. They would not 
have arisen, perhaps, if we had been careful to shield 
the conduct of the service of praise from levity. or 
bustle or excitement, all alike so alien to reverénce. 
Or they would not have arisen had we not been 
tempted to make the service of song purvey to the 
children’s entertainment. They would not have 
arisen if we had remembered always to mark the 
separation between the music that ministers to the 
flesh and that which appeals to the religious sensibil- 
ities, They would not have arisen if we had chosen 
for the children’s hymns words fitly molded into ves- 
sels to hold an offering, not too heavy or pretentious 
for those who filled their little hands unto Jehovah. 
They would not have arisen if we had invested the 
children's praise with the atmosphere that discloses 
our consciousness of his presence to whom the songs 
are addressed. 

The perplexities and dissatisfactions that occur in 
the administration of the ordinance of praise in the 
Sunday-school are largely the contentions of motives 
that are mixed, These perplexities occur, as was 
suggested, in that shadowy margin of the ordinance 
extending beyond the influence of a purely religious 
spirit. And their solution lies in narrowing the cir- 
cumference of the ordinance to the dimensions of the 
circle of light. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


— 
The Vinegar Bible 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


HE telephone bell snarled. Sometimes it seems 
to tinkle, when we are in a calm, receptive 
mood. This time, as I said, it snarled, for I 

was frantically in haste, the unpardonable sin of this 
grand age. 

‘* Hello,"’ I said gruffly. 

‘Do you want to see a vinegar Bible?’’ a voice 
inquired. For an instant I thought that a lunatic 
from our asylum at Longview had called me up, and 
then I remembered that there was ‘really an edition 
of the sacred Scriptures that went by that repulsive 
name. . 

‘Of course,’’I replied. 

‘*Then come down to my office at your conveni- 
ence. Good bye.’’ 

That copy would have delighted the heart of the 
most critical and particular collector. At-the top of 
the column in which our Lord’s ‘' Parable. of the 
Vineyard '’ was recorded, stood that memorable typo- 


graphical error— 


‘¢ THE PARABLE OF THE VINEGAR’’! 


While the the wise antiquarian told the story of the 
misprint and of his own lucky purchase, my mind 
meandered. 

A great many people read nothing else but this 
«vinegar Bible,'’ I thought. Every idea they derive 
from it is acerb. When I meet them, I feel as if I 
had touched my tongue to a lemon. They have 
soured on society, on business, and on everybody's 
else religion but their own, pretending to find the 
justification of their views in this holiest of our books. 

And a great many people read a ‘‘quinine’’ Bible! 
They leave the bitterest possible taste in your mouth. 
All their ideas of God are those of a hostile and vin- 
dictive divinity. 

On the other hand, there are not a few people who 
read a ‘‘molasses’’ Bible. They see no evidences of 
divine wrath for human unrighteousness. God is all 
sweetness, saccharine, gluconic. 

‘¢What kind of a Bible do you read yourself?’’ I 
asked as the antiquarian rambled on. 

I knew what kind I ought to read—a sort of whole- 
wheat-bread Bible! In that great book you will find 
life entire. There is not in it a predominance of 
single qualities or characteristics. It is everything at 
once. You may not find, to-day, what you want ; 
but you will to-morrow, for by that time your eyes 
will have been opened. Does it seem to you now to 
lack joy, hope, comfort, assurance? They will be 
disclosed a little later on. 

Last Sunday I buried a grand old man who, a 
decade or so ago, had retired with a fortune of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars which he invested in an orange 
grove, and from which he derived a handsome in- 
come. One night the mercury slipped down a few 
degrees below freezing in the state of Florida, and the 
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next morning he was substantially penniless. On 
being admitted into his cosy room to offer him my 
sympathy, I saw the old gentleman seated at a table 
with a Bible spread out before him. An elbow was 
planted on either side, and his head was in his hands. 
As | entered, he sprang to his feet and with uplifted 
palms exclaimed, ‘‘My God, sir! This is the first 
time in my life that I ever failed to find comfort in 
that old Book !'’ 

It was dramatic ; it was tragic ; it was terrible, and 
I recoiled, speechless. But do you think that that 
was the end of the story? Not at all! The last scene 
was in ‘*The Old Men's Home,’ where he finally 
found a peaceful harbor. He had safely passed his 
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eightieth year when the death angel entered his little 
room. In the few last days, the attendants heard 
him murmuring in his sleep and in his hours 
words, phrases, sentences from the holy pages! They 
were the exhalations of a recovered‘faith ! For, when 
the first sense of bewilderment had passed, the old 
volume spoke to him with a’new power! The sun of 


eclipsed for a few moments, shone forth 


consolation, 
with a new brightness. 

Yes, everything is there—comfort, hope, joy, as- 
surance : bright pictures of human life and dark ; the 
stern side of the divine nature and the tender. 
not a vinegar Bible. 

CINCINNATI. 














E ARE face to face to-day with an extensive 
drift toward soltitude in religion. This is 
something more serious than the abandonment 

of church-going by persons who, impatient of an obliga- 
tion at the heart of which is the summons to earnest 
thought, have gathered courage to throw off restraint 
aad have retreated to places where their superficiali- 
ties and inanities will be uninvaded. By itself that 
flight may have in it elements of benefit to the 
church, Butthereis morethan thisto-day. Earnest, 
thoughtful men are abandoning the church's fellow- 
ship, not because they desire to throw off religion, but 
because they desire to retain it. They have begun in 
accordance with the spirit of the age to .build up for 
themselves an interpretation of life, beginning not 
with superimposed schemes, but with the facts they 
see, They do not claim to have arrived at final re- 
sults in these perhaps more or less desultory attempts 
at an interpretation ; but what they have begun to see 
will not express itself readily in the language of the 
churches, and yet. it seems greatly more real than that 
language appears 44 be.::.And it is imperative to the 
man of this period that; he’come 'into contact in his 
tholight Wwith ‘rédlity } aiid men “are abandoning the 
church because ‘its’ worship and its thought appear 
unreal, 

I cannot but believe that within this impatience lies 
a failure to realize what corporate worship is, and what 
it can do for us. On these subjects it is possible that 
there has been too little teaching in our churches ; 
religion has been dealt with too exclusively from the 
individualist standpoint, so that even the social char- 
acter of the Lord’ s Supper has been in many evangelical 
churches obscured ; had men been taught the wonder, 
and the pathos, and the dignity of social worship— 
had that worship been always conducted in the spirit 
not merely of decorum but of awe, I cannot believe 
that thoughtful men in such numbers would have 
withdrawn from it, 

What és worship? Our instinct is to think of its 
origin as lying in that craving after God which, de- 
spite all bafflement and denial, is so characteristic of 
our race ; the desire that our little life should come 
savingly into touch with the Fontal Life that is above 
ours in its origin and background, Butas soon as you 
begin to examine this craving, and note not only that 
it sweeps like a tide through us all, but that it is a 
craving we did not originate, and that we can neither 
summon, control, nor dismiss it,—it becomes evident 
that the origin of this tide of worship lies outside of 
us, in the very God we seek. —‘* Thou wouldst not 
seek God,'’ says Pascal, ‘‘if thou hadst not already 
found him"’ ; rather, surely, ‘‘if he had not already 
found thee."’ 

Worship, then, is the resultant not alone of our 
craving for God, but of God's craving for us. It is not 
our unpunctuated monologue ; it is, between us and 
God, reciprocal and responsive dialogue. 

And this is individual worship only, But what is 
corporate worship? What is the worship of the whole 
church? Here is-ordered and varied communication 
vf divine inspiration on the one hand ; on the other, 
ordered and varied response. A pulse of love beats 
in the divine heart, and an answering throb stirs in 
the heart of the church, And this reciprocal move- 
ment has its pattern as well as its origin in the heart 
of God, For if he be Love, then the giving and re- 
ceiving of love has been his life from all eternity. 
The very movements then that constitute the life of 
the worshiping church are echoes and resultants of the 
very movements which constitute the life of God. 


Her life is a terrestrial form of the emotions and spirit 
of Ged. 

It is to these august heights that we must try to rise 
if we would recal! to ourselves what worship, especially 
corporate worship, is. When one joins a group of 
worshipers, one enters to take one’s part in the ordered 
response of the church universal to the outgoing 
of the heart of God ; one enters a region where heaven 
dips down to earth, while earth lifts up ‘blind 
hands"’ to heaven ; oneis at the meeting place of the 
two orders, the temporal and the eternal ; one is 
standing with one’s fellows before the rending veil, 
These things cannot be realized fully in isolation—in- 
deed, could isolation be perfectly : secured aspiration it- 
self would die down ; it is only in the solitude that 
lies within a spiritual fellowship, in the public privacy 
of the company of aspirant souls, in the unity of the 
spirit that these things become one’s own possession, 
It is not to be believed that men who realized this 
would forsake the assembling of themselves together, 
especially in the name of the quest for reality. For' 
if reality is to be found anywhere, dt is, here,,:; , 

“And surely the fugitives have forgotten what, the fel- 
lowship of worshiping people has done for men! 


Think of the restfulness of the wide horizons of cor-- 


porate worship! The daily work of most of us 4s done 
within a very narrow circle of interest and enterprise ; ; 
and in the fellowship of the church we have an unique 
opportunity of emerging from these limitations. 
‘‘Ah !’’ says the modern Sunday eremite, ‘‘it is pre- 
cisely this emancipation, this sense of spacious liberty 
that I can obtain not in church, but in the open field, 
as I commune with nature alone.’’ The answer to 
that, were it given in full, would lead us into the in- 
tricacies of psychology ; but the gist of the matter is 
this : no man can enter into the fullest liberty except 
when he sees most clearly the embedding of his per- 
sonal life in God. And an essential element in that 
vision is the presence around him of a body of aspir- 
ant life, It is ‘‘ with all saints,’’ not with nature, 
that we comprehend the love of God ; it is where two 
or three are gathered together to search into his Name, 
that he is in the midst. It is in the open spaces of 
common worship that the tired prisoner of earth 
comes again to know himself a free son of God. 
Think, too, what the company of fellow-aspirants 
has meant to us in mental and spiritual enlargement ! 
Who has not known perplexities drop away and 
problems solved in the contemplation and experience 
of the fellowship of the church? Moods that have 
distressed us have: been dispelled by merely seeing 
them reflected in the experience of fellow-worshipers, 
in our own or other ages ; controversies which have 
vexed. and irritated have been settled in the light ag 
the broad, plain moralities of the gospel, and ex 
gerations of view checked by the thought of the mani- 
fold variety of catholic Christian ‘experience ; forgot- 
ten factors in difficult questions have emerged as. we 
have learned to look at life from the point of view of 
God's. residence .in the collective body of his re- 
deemed ; we have repeated the Psalmist’ s experience, 
“When I thought to know this, it was too painful for 
me ; till I went into the sanctuary of God, then un- 
derstood I."’ it is impossible to speak adequately of 
the spiritual enlargement that has come to countless 
thousands in corporate worship. . The mere recalling 
to the mind of the body of aspiration and conflict by 
which in worship we are surrounded,—the author of 
Hebrews calls this ‘‘ considering one another,’* —the 
mental vision of the holy dead who once worshiped 
with us and have now themselves been added to the 
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apparatus of spiritual appeal that is borne in upon us; 
the use of the Bible, the Church’s Charter, which 
mirrors ~ facts and of conscience and 

thering. alk ‘life around the ideas of good and evil, 

nterprets all in terms of a sin-hating and sin-grieved 
Love, —above all, the vision of Christ which comes 
with peculiar distinctness through the experience of 
the fellowship of his people,—these and like causes 
have contributed again and again to the restoration of 
our souls, to the fanning of emotion to a glowin 
heat, to making the stiff and viscous stream of kindly 
and reverent and penitent feeling within us run in 
easy. flow. 

When the soul of .Gerontius awoke from death’ s 
sleep and found itself within the eternal order, the 
first. thought of the soul was ‘‘ How still it is !’’ 

-Of this emergence into.a world of tranquillity, the 
devout worshiper has rich experience. The expres- 
sion of worship must always be defective, precisely 
because its inmost experiences are in the realm of 
silence-compelling contact with the ineffable. Rea- 
sonable and grateful men will therefore always be 
patient with defects in the expression of worship, and 
will never despise the church of God, For they know 
that there they have been most helped to incline their 
ear to hear that voice of God which is not loud, —but 
which makes up in intimacy what it lacks in loud- 


ness ; and there, too, the life they have been willing 


to ‘lose”’ in the body of common aspiration they 
have found returned to them in fuller volume and in 
freshened strength. 


Bryn Mawr; Pa. 


Dad 


An Experience in Ceylon 
By Louis Hieb 


UR mail coach reached that very ancient Bood- 
dhist city of Anuradhapura after dark, and we 
were to have an hour's rest here for dinner be- 

fore we got into the slow moving bullock coach on 
our journey to the northern peninsula of Ceylon. As 
the servant was showing mea room where I could 
wash up: we passed a group of three Englishmen 


. seated about a table. One of the faces looked like. 
the familiar features of. an: old ‘Association worker. «| 
Shortly after he came'to my room and told nie‘éf ‘his: 


two companions outside. ‘One was a’ Scotchman, an 
agnostic ; the other, a long-haired individual, was ‘a 
graduate in L-prgpty of the’ University at Cam- 
bridge, who 

going to become a Booddhist monk. My friend said 
that the Booddhist had been ‘talking religion to him 
all afternoon, and had him ‘‘ completely balled up.’’ 
He hoped I would have opportunity for conversation. 

The opportunity arrived as we four guests of the 
government Rest House sat down to dinner. We 
were not through with the soup course before we were 
plunged into a discussion of religion. 

**Oh!"’ said my new Booddhist acquaintance, 
“So you are one of those fanatical missionaries trying 
to give these people a worse religion than what they 
have got ?”’ 

And then he entered into a philosophical discussion, 
quoting Hegel, Schopenhauer, and other terrific Ger- 
man names, proving conclusively. that Booddhism was 
superior to the religion of Christ. 

When he got through, I said that I could not follow 
him in-his philosophy, but that, as Paul had said, 
*¢ The world by its wisdom knew not.God,’’ so I be- 
lieve that the world by its wisdom would not find God. 

**Don't y’ know,’’ said the philosopher, ‘that in 
the original Hebrew that saying of Paul can read, 
‘The world by its wisdom knows there is no God ?*"’ 

I replied, ‘‘In the original Hebrew? But my dear 
friend, Paul was writing to the Corinthians, who knew 
no more of Hebrew than you probably do.”’ 

This sally of mine~appealed to the humor of the 
Scotchman, who laughed so heartily at the philoso- 
pher’s discomfiture in trying to quete Scripture that 
the Bogddhist philosopher left the table with its 
hardly begun meal, and slammed the door of his 
near-by room. This gave my old friend, myself, and 
the agnostic time for a calm discussien of the religion 
of Jesus; which had begun to make its influence felt 
as the power of God in all the world. 

I learned from this experience that if drawn into 
argument it may be well tq go back to the Scripture, 
and that a knowledge of what may be considered the 
mechanical make-up of the Scripture, such as the fact 
that Paul wrote his letters in Greek, and not in He- 
brew, is very useful at times, even for the average 
Christian worker. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
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LESSON. FOR. AUGUST 21 (Matt. 20 : 17-34) 


| Boy Scout movement started in England 
under the direction of General Sir Robert S. S. 
It was -successfully launched 
from the platform of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation at Birkenhead, England, about two and one- 
half years ago, and was the result of much thought 


Baden-Powell. 


on the part of the hero of the Boer War. Several 
things had been borne in upon General Baden-Powell 
with great force, the first being that the ordinary classes 
of industrial Eaglishmen were failing to ‘‘ make good"’ 
in the colonies because of lack of industrial training and 
the ability to do things manually ; the other being 
the fact that forty-six percent of all the boys of Eng- 
land were growing up without any knowledge of use- 
ful occupations. With these two facts staring him in 
the face, and being tremendously interested in the 
development of boyhood, he decided to start a move- 
ment for the training of useful citizens. In starting 
the Boy Scout idea, General Baden-Powell emphati- 
cally stated that his intention was not the making of 
soldiers, but of citizens, In planning for the work he 
drew largely from all sources, and there has hardly 
been a book written on boyhood that has not been 
forced to contribute something to the movement. He 
drew more fully on the works of Ernest Thompson 
Seton, of the Woodcraft Indians, and Dan Beard, of 
the Boy Pioneers, or Sons of Daniel Boone, so that 
even if the movement was started in England, its 
principles and fundamentals were produced on Amer- 
ican soil. General Baden-Powell; in his attempt to 
develop boyhood along the Scout idea touched a large 
number of activities suitable to boyhood, such as a 
knowledge of first aid, bee farming, blacksmithing, 
carpentry, cooking, electricity, gardening, engineer-. 
ing, first aid to animals, interpreting languages, leather 
work, music, photography, .pioneering, woodcraft, 


plumbing, poultry farming; seamanship, . signaling, , 


astronemy, surveying, life-saving, tracking, printing, 
marksmanship, and a host of others. It will. be, no. 
ticed that among these activities there is very little 
of the military, and that the order is fundamentally 
and. primarily educational. Everything that can enter 
into the development of boyhood and the building of 
character is good Scoutcraft, and the aim of the Scouts 
is to become proficient in the use of hand and eye, 
besides being loyal and patriotic, and obedient to 
employer, parents, country, and God. 

In England the movement has stretched to over 
400,000 boys, and 20,000 of these have been in 
parade at one time in London. 

All over this continent the Boy.:Scout idea is 
springing into instantaneous favor, and groups of boys 
are being organized in the larger and smaller cities of 
the United States and Canada. Toronto has become 
a Scout city, and it is no uncommon sight to see from 
twenty to thirty Scout encampments on its outskirts. 
Paterson, New Jersey ; Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
Utica, New York ; Chicago, San Francisco, and a 
host of other places have seen patrols and-troops of 
Scouts spring up spontaneously. Cities such as 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, and others are now 
forming city-wide committees to guide this new. move- 
ment. 


Who Directs the Movement? 


Headquarters for the movement have been: opened 
at 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York City, a 
managing secretary and field secretary have been en-. 
gaged, and national, state, and local committees dare 
now in process of formation. The idea which is to be 
followed in this country is a slow but sure growth, the 
leaders of the movement being determined to benefit 


by all the mistakes that have been made by their: 
Prominent business men:and eur. 


English brethren. 
leading educators have gotten behind the movement, 


and a great popular organization that needs but little: 


equipment is now sweeping our country for the pur- 
pose of the recreational education of the boyhood of 
America. At the present time a committee on organi- 
zation is directing the movement, this committee 
being made up of representative men from the various 
agencies at work among the boys of Ainerica.. .Swch 
men as Ernest Thompson Seton, the authorand natue 
ralist ; Lee F. Hanmer, of the Playground: Association 
of America ; George D. Pratt, of Pratt Institute ; Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, of the Russell Sage Foundation ; 
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The Boy Scou ts of America 


By John L. Alexander 





Jacob A, Riis, of the Settlement movement; Dan Beard, 
of the Sons of Daniel Boone ; Edgar M. Robinson, of 
the Boys’ Work Committee of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association; Colin H. Livingstone, of 
Washington, D. C., and W. D. Boyce, the Chicago 
publisher, are now grappling with the question of 
national organization as well as giving their attention 
to the executive direction of the work in the field. 
The Scout movement in America, if the directors of 
the work have their way, will not have a mushroom 
growth, but will grow steadily and strongly and surely, 
and so have a directing influence for good on the life 
of the American boy. 

The progressive and educational value of the Boy 
Scouts may be readily understood by a little thought 
of the scope of the badges of merit, which are achieved 
by passing certain definite tests in the various sub- 
jects. Thus, to gain the ambulance badge, he must 
be able to know the firemen’s lift, how to drag an in- 
sensble man with ropes, how to improvise a stretcher, 
how to fling a life-line, the position of the main ar- 
teries, how to stop bleeding from vein, artery, whether 
internal or external, how to improvise splints and to 
bind a fractured limb. He must also know the 
Schaefer (latest) method of artificial respiration, how 
to deal with choking, burning, poison, grit in the eye, 
sprains and bruises, and the general laws of health, 
including the danger of smoking, incontinence, lack of 
ventilation and cleanliness. Besides the other thirty- 
four badges of merit and the other requirements, a 
boy must pass through three stages, or degrees, before 
he can become a First-class Scout, and so be able to 
pass his tests for the merit.badges. To become a 
Tenderfoot he must pass a test in the following points 
before taking the oath : 


What a Boy’ Must Do to Belong 
~Khow the Scdiit’s laws and signs and salute. 
‘Know the composition of the national flag and the right 
a | to fly it...; 4 ' 
ie four.out of the following knots: Reef, sheet bend 
clove hitch,. bowline, middleman’s, fisherman’s, sheep- 
shank. 
He then takes the Scout’s oath, and is enrolled as a 
Tenderfoot, and is entitled to wear the buttonhole badge. 


Before being awarded the Second-class Scout's 
badge a Tenderfoot must pass the following tests : 


1. Have at least one month’s service as a Tenderfoot. 

2. Elementary first aid and bandaging. 

3. Signaling, elementary knowledge of semaphore or 
Morse alphabet. 

4. Track half a mile in twenty-five minutes ; or, if in a 
town, describe satisfactorily the contents of one shop win- 
dow out of four, observed for one minute each. 

5. Go a mile in twelve minutes at ‘‘ Scout’s pace.’’ 

6. Lay and light a fire, using not more than two matches. 

7. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat and two potatoes 
without cooking utensils other than the regulation billy. 

8. Have at least twenty-five cents in a savings bank. 

9. Know the sixteen principal points of the compass. 


Before being awarded a First-class Scout's badge a 
Scout must pass the following tests, in addition to the 
tests laid down for Second-class Scouts : 


1. Swim fifty yards. (This may be omitted where the 
doctor certifies that bathing is dangerous to the boy’s 
health, in which case he must run a mile in eight minutes, 
or perform some equivalent selected by the Scoutmaster. ) 

2. Must have fifty cents at least in the savings bank. 

3. Signaling. Send and receive a message either in 
semaphore or Morse, sixteen letters per minute. 

4. Go on foot, or row a boat, alone to a point seven 
miles away and return again; or if conveyed by any vehicle 
or animal, go to a distance of fifteen miles and back, and 
write a short report on it. It is preferable that he should 
take twe days oyer it. 

5. Describe or show_the proper means for saving life in 
case of two of the following accidents (alloted by the ex- 
aminers): Fire, drowning, runaway carriage, sewer gas, 
ice-breaking, or bandage an injured patient, or revive ap- 
parently drowned person. 

6. Cook satisfactorily two out of the following dishes, as 
may be directed : Porridge, bacon, hunter’s stew ; or skin 
atid cook’a rabbit, or pluck and cook a bird. Also make 
a‘*¢damper ’’ of half a pound of flour, or a ‘‘ twist ’’ baked 
on-a thick stick:: 

t9, Read-a map correctly, and draw an intelligible rough 
sketch map. - Point out -a-compass direction without the 
help of a compass. 





8. Use ari axe for felling or trimming light timber, or as 
alternative, produce an. article of carpentry or joinery or 
metal work made by himself satisfactorily. 

9. Judge distance, size, numbers, and height within 
twenty-five percent error. , 

10. Bring a Tenderfoot trained by himself in the points 
required for a Tenderfoot. 


After He Becomes a Scout 


The guide of the Boy Scout is laid down in the nine 
points of the Scout Law, which are as follows ; 


1. A Scout’s honor is to be trusted. If a Scout were to 
break his honor by telling a lie, or by not carrying out an 
order exactly when trusted on his honor to do so, he may 
be directed to hand over his Scout badge, and never to 
wear it again. He may also be directed to cease to be a 
Scout, 

z. A Scout is loyal to his country, his officers, his par- 
ents, and his employers. He must stick to them through 
thick and thin against any one who is their enemy or who 
even talks badly of them. 

3. A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to helpothers. He 
must be prepared at any time to save life or to help in- 
jured persons. And he must try his best to do a good! 
turn to somebody every day. ste 

4. A Scout is a friend to all, and a brother to every other 
scout, no matter to what social class the other belongs: : « ‘ 

A Scout must never be a snob, A snob is one who 
looks down upon another because he is poorer, or who is 
poor and resents another because he is rich. A Scout ac- 
cepts the other man as he finds him, and makes the best of 
him. 

5. A Scout is courteous. That is, he is polite to all, but 
especially to women and children, and old people and in- 
valids, cripples, etc. And he must not take any reward 
for being helpful or courteous. 

6. A Scout is a friend to animals, ‘He should save them 
as far as possible from pain, and should -not kill any ani- 
mal unnecessarily, » Killing an animal for food is allowable. 

7. A Scout obeys orders of his parents, patrol teader, or 
Scoutmaster without question. Even if he gets an order 
he does not like he must do as soldiers and sailors do, he 
must carry it out all the same’ because it is his duty; and 
after he has done it he can come and state any reasons 
against it; but he must carry out the order at once, That 
is discipline. 

8. A Scout smiles and whistles under all circumstances. 
When he gets an order he should obey it cheerily and 
readily, not in a slow, hang-dog sort of way. Scouts never 
grumble at hardships, nor whine at each other, nor swear 
when put out. The punishment for swearing or using bad 
language is for each offense a mug of cold water to be 
poured down the offender’s sleeve by the other Scouts. It 
was the punishment invented by the oldscout, Captain John 
Smith, three hundred years ago. 

g. A Scout is thrifty; that is, he saves every penny he can 
and puts it in the bank, so that he may have money to keep 
himself when out of work, and thus not make himself a 
burden to others ; or that he may have money to give away 
to others when they need it. 


This law of the Scouts is a modern interpretation of 
the old vow of knightly chivalry which is interpreted 
so beautifully in the Idylls of the King and/ the boys’ 
orders of the Knights of King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Holy Grail, only instead of dealing with a lan- 
guage of a by-gone age, the law is couched in modern, 
up to-date phraseology. 

The Boy Scout idea is very adaptable to the orga- 
nized Sunday-school, and is just the thing that is 
needed for a through-the-week work for pupils and 
teacher. It operates between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen, and supplies every impulse and activity of 
an all-round life, while it leaves to the direct influence 
of the Sunday-school the formation of the boy’s re- 
ligious life. The Swnday-school class is the normal 
size of a patrol of Scouts, which consists of seven or 
more boys, in England seven being the maximum 
number. Each patrol of seven boys may be manned 
by an older boy as a patrol leader, while the troop, 
which consists of three or more patrols, will be led 
and supervised by a Scoutmaster who is an adult. 

The headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, 
which are located at 124 East 28th Street, are available 
for any information about the Scout movement. The 
Secretaries of the Scout movement are ready to give 
their advice and help to any Sunday-school for the 
organization of a local movement. Small pamphlets 
for free distribution have been prepared and will be 
sent to any address on receipt of a postal card. 

New York Ciry. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passages : Mark 10: 32-52; Luke 18: 31-43. 
Getting Started in Class ‘ 


Wns is ambition? Let us see who can give the . 


best definition of it? Is there any one in this 

class who is ambitious? What is your am- 
bition ? .And yours ; and yours? Here is a question 
that I want you to think over for a minute or two 
before any one answers : Is it right to be ambitious ? 
Why? Or why not? 


There is a young woman just thirty years old who had 
an ambition that she worked hard to achieve, and six 
months ago the newspapers told the story of her success. 
Her name is Helen ae, and since she was a year-and- 
a-half old baby she has been blind, deaf, and dumb. The 
whole world knows of her wonderful education, under a 
friend whose blindness had been cured. Some time ago 
Miss Keller learned that from one-quarter to one-third of 
all the blindness in the world is needless, because it is 
caused by an infectious inflammation of the eyes of new- 
born babies, which is easily preventable by applying to 


- their eyes a simple solution at birth, Miss Keller set her- . 


self to arousing public opinion on this, and kept at ‘it, 
patiently and persistently, by writing appeals and in other 
ways, until her crusade last January was crowned with this 
success; the Department of Health of the State of New 
York now furnishes to every medical practitioner in the 
state the prophylactic solution and the necessary outfit for 
its use, free of charge, with directions for its use; every 

hysician in the state previously received a circular giving 
Anformation as to this infant eye trouble,—‘‘ ophthalmia 
neonatorum,’’—and was asked to sign a pledge to give the 
silver solution treatment to every new-born infant’s eyes 
in his practise. A physician says of this crusade: ‘‘ Never 
in the history of the human race has a combination of ter- 
rible afflictions upon one person so redounded to the good 
_ of a vast number, and indirectly to all, as in the case of 
', Miss Helen Keller... .-The distribution of these little tin 
«tubes represents the. climax of the marvelous work of this 
blind and deaf young woman,.. . . which will.wipe out 
one-quarter to one-third of the entire blindness of the world.” 


Was it right for Helen Keller to be ambitious ? 
Why? Suppose she had not had any such ambition ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Jesus had two disciples who were particularly am- 
bitious, and whose mother was ambitious for them. 
Have verses 20, 21 read aloud, What do you think 
of this ambition of theirs? Was it right, or not? 
Why? ‘What idea of the ‘‘ kingdom " did the disci- 

les have? On this point, information will be found 
in Riddle’s comment on verses 21, 25, Stalker’s 3d 
peragraph. and Mackie’s 2d and 4th paragraphs. 

ad the other disciples the right to be indignant 
when they learned of this request of two of their 
number? Why? Why were they indignant? Be- 
cause they wanted the same honor for themselves ! 
So their indignation was absurd, for they showed by 
it that they were ready to do the very thing that 
they were condemning the others for. See, on this, 
Riddle’s comment on verse 24, Stalker’s fourth para- 
graph, and Ridgway’s fourth paragraph. 

Jesus was srying: by his whole life and by all that 
he said, to show his disciples how to be ambitious, 
and what to be ambitious for. He had just been 
telling them, for at least the third time (see Riddle 
on vs, 18, 19, and Stalker’s second, paragraph). what 
the end of his earthly life was to be. They heard, 
but they did not or could not understand, because of 


what we have or tise Meare were their utterly mis-' 
i 


taken ideas about his kingdom, So now Jesus gives 
them a prescription for greatness, a safe guide for 
ambition, in verses 25-28. His prescription, in a 
word, was Self-Death and Service. Only when you 
have crucified self unto death can you begin toserve 
effectively, and only as you serve to the uttermost 
can you attain to real greatness. Be ambitious to be 

reat, but let it be for greatness of Christ’s kind. 

ow get the class to review their own discussion of 
ambition in the light of Christ’s teaching, and note 
the comments of Pierson, and in Ridgway’s first and 
last paragraphs. Weare not only to be the servants 
of others, says Professor Stalker in his last paragraph, 
but the slaves. That is the meaning of the word in 
verse 27 ; we must literally have sold out our life, 
our interests, our possessions, under Christ, to the 
service of others : mortgage ourselves to them for 
life. Zhen we can begin to amount to something, to 
drink the cup that he drank, to move on toward a 
greatness that will last. It has been well said that 
only once in a great while does a man forget himself 
‘into immortality. But Christ will help us to the 
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LESSON 8. AUGUST 21, JESUS. NEARING JERUSALEM 


Matthew 20 : 17-34. Commit verses 25-27 


Golden Text: The Son of man came not ‘to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life.a-ransom for many.— Matthew 20 : 28 


17 And as Jesus was going up to Jerusalem, he took the 


twelve disciples apart, and on the way he said unto them, 18 
Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; and the Son of man shall be 
1 the chief priests and scribes ; and they shail 
condemn him to death, 19 and shall deliver him unto the Gen- 
tiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify: and the third 
day he shall be raised up, 

20 Then came to him the mother of the sons of Zebedee 
with her sons, 2 worshipping Aim, and a certain thing 
of him. 21 And he said unto her, What w thou? She 
saith unto him, Command that these my ave sons ges one 
on thy right hand, and one on thy left d, in thy \. 
22 But Jesus answered and said, Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink 
say unto him, We are able, 93 He saith unto them, My cup 
indeed ye shall drink : but to sit on my right hand, and on my 
left hand, is not mine to 
it hath been prepared 
heard it, they were moved wi ny ees 1 the two 
brethren. 25 But jesus called them unto him, said, Ye 
know that the rulers. of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. 26 Not so shall 
it be among you: but whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your 3 minister ; 27 and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be your * servant: 28 even as the Son of man 


came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give « 


his life a ransom for many. 

29 And as they went gut from Jericho, a great multitude fol- 
lowed him. 30 And behold, two blind men sitting by the way 
side, when they heard that Jesus was passing by, cried out, 
saying, Lord, have mercy on us, thou son of David. 31 And 
the multitude rebuked them, that they should hold their peace : 


but they cried out the more, saying, Lord, have mercy on us, - 


thou son of David. 32 And Jesus stood still, and called them, 
and said, What will ye that I should do unto you? 33 They 
say unto him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened. 34 And 
Jesus, being moved with compassion, touched their eyes ; and 
straightway they received their sight, and followed him. 


1 See ch. 10. 4. %See marginal note on ch. 2. 2. 
4 Gr. bondservant. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 18.—Was Jesus’ foreknowledge of these coming 
events a ge knowledge ? (Riddle.) 

Verses 18, 19,—Was this probably the first time the dis- 
ciples knew of Jesus’ approaching. death 2? How may we 
account fer the fact that the disciples made no.comment on 


3 Or, servant 


hearing these words of Jesus? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3; San- 


ders, 4.) 

Verse 19.—Who are meant by. the Gentiles? (Riddle, 
Stalker, 2.) 

Verse 20.—What more is known about this mother? 
Who were her sons? (Riddle, 2d paragraph; Stalker, 3.) 
Did she evidently worship Jesus as divine at this time? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 21.—What idea did she probably have as to what 
Christ’s kingdom was to be? (Riddle, on vs, 21, 25; 
Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 22.—What did Jesus mean by ‘‘ the cup’’ ? (Rid- 
dle ; Mackie, 3). 

Verse 23.— What distinction did Jesus here seem to rec- 
ognize between his Father and himself? What is the inter- 
pretation of the last clause of this verse ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 25.—Who were meant by ‘‘rulers of the Gen- 
tiles’? ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 26.—What is meant by ‘‘ minister ’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 28,—In what sense is ‘‘ ransom ’’ used ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 29.— Where was Jericho? (Riddle, 3d paragraph.) 

. Verse 34.—What is meant by ‘‘ followed’? ? (Riddle.) 








greatness of the self-death of this self-forgetful im- 
mortality. 

The lesson closes with an instance of Christ's self- 
forgetful service of others, in which he restores sight 
to the blind. Helen Keller’s sight-restoring ambi- 
tion in the service of others, with nothing to gain for 
herself, seems to be true to Christ’s own standard of 
greatness, does it not? 


Other Teaching Points 


Make John 12 : 24 the keynote of this lesson. 
A teaching outline is as follows: 

(1) Christ’s self-chosen death foretold. 

(2) Self-seeking disciples ask for a share in his glory. 

(3) He promises them a share in his own. experiences 
—~! self-death. 

(4) More self-seeking on the part of the protesting 
disciples. s 

(5) Christ’s recipe for greatness: selfless service, with 
himself as the example. 

(6) When an opportunity of service is offered to him, 
others try to block this, but he insists on holding 
true to his standard and his principle. 

Note additional facts from the other Gospel. accounts. 

The literal meaning of ‘‘ ransom ’’ is significant (Riddle, 
on v. 28). 

The seeming discrepancies of the Gospel accounts of the 
closing incident explained (Stalker, 1). 

What to remember when asking God for something hard 
(Lovett, 4). i 





ve; but if is Jor them for whom — 


my Father. 24 And when the ten | 10: 35)- 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


E anv Piacze.—The lesson immediately fol- 
Wert the gusceting one, and the date is near 
the close of March, A.D. 30, The journey was 
from Perza to Jericho, 

Salome (somsp. chap. #77 ¥oand Mate Vs 40h. Tis bere 
comp. c 27: 15: ere 
held that she was the sbeee of the mother of Jesus 
{John 19 : or Her sons w2re James and John, and 
they seem to have prompted her on this occasion (Mark 
She stood near the cross of Jesus, and was 
among those early at the sepulchre. Her human re- 
lationship to eave may have emboldened her to ask 
‘a certain thing of him” (v, 20), 
—An ancient and celebrated city, in the 
Jordan valley, about five miles west of the river and 
six or seven miles north of the Dead'‘Sea. The name 
wing tw Been **place of 1 nee.” It was the 
to tern Palestine as a fortress, but was cap- 
tured by Joshua and destroyed, though afterward 
rebuilt. In New Testament times a new city was 
founded by Herod, a short distance from the older 
site, and it was a thriving place when visited by our 
Lord, who may have remained there for a day or two. 


Verse 18.—Zhe Son of man shall be delivered: 
This is a prophecy, and rests on supernatural fore- 
knowledge. The account of Mark is more vivid ; 
‘* Jesus was go! g before thém: and they were 
amazed ; and they that followed were afraid.” The 
foreknowledge seems to have had visible effect upon 
Jesus and those following him. 

Verse 19.—Unto the Gentiles: Here referring to 
the Roman authorities. 

Verses 18, 19.—Similar predictions had been pre- 
viously made (chaps. 16: 21; 17: 22, 23). But they 
were not understood. Luke adds, on this occasion 


(18: 34); ‘And they understood none of these things ; 


and this saying was hid from, them, and thi er 
ceived not the things that, were. said.” Hence they 
made no commnient, Ne re . 

Verse 20.— The mother of the sons of Zebedee: See 
above.— Worshipping : By an outward act of rever- 
ence. She evidently recognized Jestis as the Messiah 
and a future king ; but it is not evident that she 
worshiped him as divine. Her wrong conceptions of 
the ‘‘ kingdom” do not indicate such worship. 

Verse 21,—/n thy kingdom: She held the preva- 
lent view that the kingdom would be an earthly one, 
with all the personnel of an Oriental court, and de- 
sired that James and John should be given the most 
exalted positions. 

Verse 22.—Are ye able to drink the cup: The 
change to the plural implies what is stated in the 
account of Mark, thatthetwo sons joined their mother 
in the request. ‘‘ The cup” is here, as often, a figure 
for sorrow (comp. chap. 26 : 39, 42). 

Verse 23.—/s not mine to give: Hither it cannot 


be given as a favor, or it is not in my power ; prob- 
ably both ideas are included, though the latter 
thought accords better with what follows. The im- 


lied limitation of our Lord’s renee yer le the will of 

is Father is indicated in several other passages.— 
For whom it hath been prepared of my Father: In 
the coming Kingdom the purpose of God will be car- 
ried out, in regard to individuals, as well as in gen- 
eral, ‘The details of this purpose, so far as the posi- 
tions in question were ‘concerned, had not yet n 
revealed, even to Jesus. 

Verse 24.—7he ten: The other apostles.— Moved 
with indignation: A strong word. Their indigna- 
tion was no more righteous than the ambition of the 
two, which had aroused it, 

Verse 25.—Rulers of the Gentiles: Salome and 
her sons wrongly supposed that our Lord’s Kingdom 
would resemble those of heathen potentates. 

Verse 26.— Minister : The term refers to one who 
renders helpful service, In verse 28 the kindred 
verb occurs in the same sense. (Of course, there is 
no thought of * minister” in the clerical sense.) 

Verse 28.—4A ransom, The term first means the 

rice paid to redeem. a slave, or for a life destroyed. 

n the New Testament it has a higher sense.—Fur 
many: More exactly, *‘in the place of many.” So in 
Mark. An unequivocal assertion that the death of 
Christ was ‘‘ vicarious.” 

Verse 29.— Jericho: See above. 

Verse 34.—Followed him : So all the accounts. In 
the final journey to Jerusalem our Lord was attended, 
not only by the apostles, but by many others. The 
blind men joined this throng, and probably accom- 
panied him to Jerusalem. ; 


WESTERN, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 21 (Matt. 20 : 17-34) 


True Greatness 
By Professor James Stéiker, B.D.) *’’ 
HE closing portion of this lesson really belongs 


to another section of Jesus’ life ; for, at verse 


29, he is stream of, pilgrims 
making for J hing festival. 
There are two harmonistic difficulties in this inci- 
dent,—the one, that Matthew introduces two blind 
men, whereas the other evangelists aa 
one; the other, that Luke speaks of the miracle 
as ha ‘before Jesus entered ‘Jericho, whereas 
the -other- lists’ make it appear that it took 
place as he the town. Very likely Bartimeus 
was more at the time than ‘his neighbor, 
as well as more famous afterward; and this may ac- 
count for the miracle being generally remembered 
simply as the cure of his blindness. Asfor the other 
difficulty, the suggestion has been made that at Jeri- 
cho there may have been two towns, an old and:a 
new—as is the case in places which will occur to 
every reader—and that the miracle took place after 
he left one of these and before he entered the other. 


Line Upon Line.—The account here given of our 
Lord’s communication to his disciples as to his own 
future ought to be carefully compared with the two 
similar ones at 16: 21 and 17: 22. It will be seen 
that he expanded the picture from time to time and 
filled in details. Here, for example, it becomes, for 
the first time, manifest that, while heis to die through 
the willof the Jews, his death is to take B cay through 
the co-ope n ‘of the Gentiles. nly Romans 
could inflict death in Palestine by means of cruci- 
‘fixion; and so there is a new light cast on what he 
had said long before about bearing the cross. He 
was evidently endeavoring to familiarize the minds 
of the disciples with the trials that awaited them. 
But this frequent return to the theme betrays also how 
his own mind was exercised and engrossed with his 
copes sufferings, the scope and consequences 
of which he was grasping in their full extent. 

A Mornuer’s Amsition.—It is of the utmost conse- 
quence to understand why the Twelve found it diffi- 
cult or impossible to take in their Master's teaching 
on this subject. They believed him to be the Mes- 
siah. Now, the Messiah was not to die, but to reign; 
and he was to reign forever. This was the convic- 
tion of every Jew at that time; and the disciples 
must. have ‘in . the. deliberate and reiter- 
ated assurances to the contrary, which they heard 
from Jesus, as figures of speech, due ta 
_ pression. 

course of the Messiah’s career were too old and hye a 
rooted to be transformed by anything short of the 
teaching of events. Nevertheless, it is with aston- 
ishment we gather from the petition of the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee how completely Messianic hopes 
of the crudest kind held possession of the circle about 
. Jesus. She was Salome by name; and she was a 
sister of the Virgin Mary; so that her sons were 
near relatives of Jesus; and she could, therefore, be- 
lieve that they had a title tothe favors which she 
craved on their behalf. But the good woman’s ideas 
were.of.the most. frankly. worldly description ; the 
‘‘worship” with which she approached Jesus was 
identical with that with which a petitioner always 
approaches the presence of royalty in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and she took it for granted that he would act 
from the same motives as ordinary kings in the 
choice of favorites. .It wouldybe a relief. to be able 
to hope that the mother’s ambitions were not shared 
by the sons, especially bythe) disciple whom Jesus 
loved ; but another of the evangelists makes it plain 
that the sons took part in the conspiracy. 


THE Giory or Service,—The indignation excited 
in the rest of the Twelve, when the request of the 
mother of their colleagues came to their ears, was 
not unnatural; yet, it is to be feared, they were ony 
angry because an attempt had been made to snatc 
by underhand means what they were coveting them- 
selves with equally unspiritual desire. Jesus, ac- 
cordingly, seized the opportunity of introducing into 
their minds one of the deepest laws of his kingdom 
—his own conception of kingship, This he illus- 
trated by acd ng it with the pagan conception of 
royalty, which is identical with the conception of 
greatness in the mind of the natural man. To be 
king or to be great is to have multitudes at your beck 
and call, whom you can order about in any way you 
please. In, Christ’s kingdom, on the contrary, the 
very reverse is to be the rule: he who desires to be 
great must serve, and he who will be the greatest of 
all must be not only a servant but a slave. <A kin 
can by the utterance of a single word do more g 
than others may be able to do by the exertions of a 
lifetime ; and, the higher any one is_placed socially, 
the wider is his influence and the more potent his 
example. Now, to use such power not for self but 
for others, to do the greatest good to the greatest 
mumber—this is kingly. Slowly, very slowly, does 
the world learn this lesson; yet it was perfectly illus- 
trated in one life; ‘‘for even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Even 
he, however, had not yet given the grentast possible 
illustration of his own principle ; this he was to do 
when he gave “‘his life a ransom for many.” About 


caught we lee ie 
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ts of de-. 
At all events their notions hose the’ A difficulty of’ 
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this he was now incessantly thinking; and in these 
words he embodied his conception of his own death. 
' "Wo’man ¢an rédeem his brother, and still less can 
any one redeem himself; but “the Son of man "— 
this Denies, and friend of all—was to pay the debt 
‘and sét the captives free. 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 
*% 


‘Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Angio- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, syria 


‘HE mother of the sons of Zebedee (v. 20). In 

- | Oriental naming, the name. of the father is the 

equivalent of our surname, as David (son of) 

esse. The father and mother are named after*their 

t-born son. ‘The purpose is that of compliment 

and honorable distinction. Among personal friends 

Zebedee would no longer hear his own name men- 
‘tioned : he would be ‘“ father-of- James,” 

One on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand 
(v. 21)... The nearest to the presence of the ruler, on 
his right and left, means the highest in authority. 
The seat on the right hand is, however, one of espe- 
an honor, ane in me oe ne ceremonial 
value is gravely and proudly recognized. 

Are ye able to drink the cup that lam about to 
drink ? (v. 22.) The primitive custom, still main- 
tained among the desert tribes, is that the host in 
offering refreshment to his guest should drink, first of 
all, acup of what he is about to present. This is a 
pore of good faith, as the cup of itality came to 

ave a bad name as an easy means of administering 
poison. Todecline the offered cup on any pretext was 
a grave offense as a suspicion of malignant intention 
on the part of the host. Christ could accept with 
unquestioning faith the cup which the Father offered 
to him, though it contained such ingredients as re- 
jection, desertion, and death on the cross. To the 
disciples at that time all this would seem foreign 
and poisonous matter. 

Their great ones exercise authority over them 
(v. 25). The thought of personal dignity affects 
Oriental life at -all. points, and often gives pictur- 
esqueness to very humble conditions. Some time 
ago. in the office of the governor of the Lebanon, one 
of the junior clerks was aladin reduced circumstances 
“belonging to thé ‘highest of the Lebanon families. 
ence was thus created: in con- 
néction with the handing round of the afternoon cup 
of black céffee.'' The clerk, according to seniority 
and salary, should be attended to among the last, 
but his'family name entitled him to drink first. . It 
was solved by letting him have his coffee in a room 

by himself. 


at 


« 
Christ’s Standard of Greatness 


The. .Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


E ambitious. It is a sign of strength, of energy, 
of ideals, of progress, Christ never rebuked 
his disciples for being ambitious ; but he disap- 

‘proved of their standard of greatness. Like Paul, 
Christ came to turn the world upside down be- 
cause he found it wrong side up, Even to-day men 
consider a man great hoot yerg | to the number of his 
servants. That.isa relic of barbarism. Christ de- 
clares that a man is great in proportion to the number 
of those whom he serves. 

Missionaries are ambitious not for adventures or 
honors or wealth or ease, but for larger fields of ser- 
vice, for more difficult tasks, for greater victories. 
The very magnitude of the problems and tasks set 
them attract strong men. The sacrifice involved in 
drinking the cup of Christ, thesuffering awaiting those 
who share his baptism, does not discourage but allures 
them. The uplift of the negro in America and the 
negroin Africa are tremendous problems, and demand 
sacrifices in those who would solve them. One mis- 
sionary to Africa writes: ‘*I have dwelt four years 
alone in Africa, have been 30 times stricken with 
fever, have been attacked by rhinoceri and lions, 
have been ambushed by natives, have eaten every- 
thing from ants to rhinoceri, but I would et go 
through the same experiences again for the joy of 
teaching those people to know the Saviour who gave 
his life a ransom for them.” 

If service is the true standard of greatness, if suf- 
fering is the road to success, if the cross is the way 
to the crown, who can doubt that those who choose 
the most difficult tasks, the most stony fields, the 
greater privations and trials involved in extending 
the Kingdom—that for them will be reserved the 
greatest honors of the Eternal King? Only by de- 
voting our lives to the rescue of men, even unto 
death, can. we be like him who came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Ambition.— Zhe mother of the sons of Zebedee... 
asking a certain thing (v. 20). Note the woman of 
it. One of those homely touches that prove the gen- 
uineness of the narrative. ‘‘ Now, Will, promise me 
you'll do what I ask.” Sign the blank check. ‘* Noth- 
ing mean about her.” No, George, nor about apy 
true mother. She wanted the best for her boys. 
Is worldly ambition right? David (Acts 13: 22). 
Ought you fellows to have your eye on the <_ 
| mene ght Jesus had no word of censure. I think he 
iked it. It seemed to be taking him at his word 
and spoke of devotion (Matt. 19 : 28-30). The higher 
we, the position the closer the identity. The General 

anager and Superintendent and the Mahogany 
Desk lunch together. ‘* Right" and ‘‘left” -helpers 
are very close and generally for keeps. 


The Place That Mills.—One on thy right hand, and 
one* on thy left hand (v. 21). And now.all turn to 
Luke 23:33 and get another “right” and ‘‘left” 
impression, James was the first to join Jesus in 
Paradise. The Thief and James. John was left to 


the last. Places of honor and responsibility are 
laces of wear and care. How many iving ex-Presi- 
n ation, of course, 


ents are there? I was thinki g 
but you can bring in big rai or any other big 
things if you like. You looked into the office and saw 
the Mahogany Desk, ‘‘just a settin' there doin’ 
nawthin’.” Sometimes—yea, quite.often, I have 
seen the mahogany desk suddenly become a mahog- 
any box with a silver plate and flowers on top of it. 
Mothers of Zebedee’s children sometimes forget this. 
* President of the bank” sounds bigger than ‘‘ machi- 
nist of the mill,” but the three square méals a da 
are not always as sweet nor the canopied bed as soft 
up on the Avenue as down in The Neck. God 
orders this world and he orders you. He knows what 
is best (Psa. 75 : 6, 7). 


Able-ity.—Are ye able? ... We are able (v. 22). 
And they were, hy? (Phil. 4: 13.) ‘‘ That fellow 
will tackle anything,” was said of one I had never 
seen, hen he came he was just exactly the kind 
of fellow I expected to see from this five-word de- 
scription of him. Describe him (for me, ‘*We are 
able” is youth’s exultant reply to the challenge of 
The Day. Able-ity is the most valuable commodity 
on earth. The world is calling for it, When itcomes 
a fortune is laid at its feet. But notice this, it never 
comes from the loafing ples. If it ever smells of rum 
it is a sign of dying. ssolution hast in, "These 
ye op were willing to pay the price. Are yéu able 
to take the best position in town? How? Only one 
way. The future General Managers, Cashiers, Right- 
hand men were not up town last night punching cel- 
luloid balls with sticks, nor are they loafing the Sun- 
day away beside a case of beer and behind a lurid 
newspaper (Isa. 58 : 13, 14). 


Dreams.— Wien the ten heard it, they were moved 
with indignation (v. 24). Is the thing that moves us 
indignation or disappointment? Were the ten mad 
because the Zebedee boys asked, or because they got 
in their application first? Had a woman tohelp! It 
is human nature to condemn in others some inside 
things of our own. ‘* The gall of a fellow like him 
aspiring to a position like that!”" Expected to put in 
for it yourself, eh? The whole twelve were alike. 
Every man had an eye on a cabinet portfolio, and no 
doubt lay awake nights seeing, among the stars, pal- 
aces and parks, chariots, and cup-bearers (Mark 9: 
33.34). Not one of them dreamed stripes and crosses. 
It shows these disciples were rea] men just like the 
rest of us. -Here is another ae That which you 
are when seen in another fellow doesn’t please you. 
Nobody is so tiresome to ‘‘ an everlasting talker” as 
another everlasting talker. A practical joker can’t 
take a joke. When you are saying things about your 
acquaintances you are simply revealing your own 
mean heart. e are a bad lot. Christ has to make 
us all over again to get us anywhere near what we 
must be (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 


The Way Up.— Whosoever would be first... shail 
be your servant (v.27). The surest way to get up is 
to serve yourself up! The real great men oft all ages 
have been those who have served their fellows. 
Serve men, and men will honor and enrich you. 
Trolley, telephone, phonograph. Machines of all 
sorts, sewing, mowing, hoeing. The world has only 
a contempt for merely rich men. They die and there 
are sneers, but no tears. As I write two very wealthy 
men have just died. Of one the newspapers say 
little and give a list of the clubs he belonged to. Of 
the other, George C. Thomas of Philadelphia, col- 
umns are taken to tell of the splendid service he did 
for God and his fellow-men. In New York there sits 
in bronze on the busy thoroughfare Peter Cooper. 
In Philadelphia there stands to welcome you from 
Broad Street Station Stephen Girard. Two'servants. 
That's why their fellow-men honor them, The high 
places in shop and store are secured and held—and 
held—by those who serve the other fellows. A helper 
is a climber and astayer. Look close and see. The 
**hands” hand up every boss (Matt. 24 : 45-51). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. —These studies 


apply what is known as the. Underwood Travel’ 


System to the lessons of the year. A patented 
map connected with this system is reproduced 
herewith, If, at the opening of the lesson, the 
teacher will, by the use of the map and the de- 
scription, or better, of the map and the stereo- 
graph (a beautiful photographic view of Pales- 
tine, for use in the stereoscope), get clearly in 
the minds of the pupils the setting of the les- 
son's events in Palestine, it will help as no other 
method can to give a sense of reality to those 
events and a lasting impression of them, ‘The 
use of these helps may profitably be begun 
at any time wn | the year. Fifty places will 
be described with the lessons of the whole 
year ; the fifty stereographs of these places cost 
$8.34, and if ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be given free. Eleven 

laces in Palestine will be described with the 
essons of the third quarter ; the eleven stereo- 

aphs for the third quartet cost $1.83. ‘Ihe 
our stereographs for August cost 67 cents. Less 
than four stereographs in one order are 20 cents 
each.:: Stereoscope, 85 cents... Orders should 
be sent to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T WAS somewhere on the way from 
Perea (over east of the Jordan) toward 
Jerusalem that Jesus tried to make his 

disciples undérstand what a térrible fate 
awaited him. It seems likely that it was 
while he stayed a short time in Jericho, on 
the way, that Zebedee’s wife appealed to 
him in behalf of James and John, for she 
would not have shared in their long travels. 
We may see both the site of Jericho and the 
road that Jesus followed on that memorable 
journey, 

Find on our special map the number 34. 

Uf you stand at the spot marked 34 and look 
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nearly eastward over the space included be- 
tween those two lines which spread from 34, 
you find at your feet a dusty highway, the 
very road which Jesus passed over when he 
was leaving. Jericho for Jerusalem, and when 
the blind men cried out for his help. (Jeru- 
salem is behind you, up over a steep moun- 
tain road.) Before you the road winds down 
to an open, level space, quite bare and deso- 
late; that is where Jericho had stood in 
Joshua’s time. Beyond that barren plateau 
the ground drops to a lower level and spreads 
into a plain five or six miles wide; you see 
it dotted with bushes and pasture weeds, 
with the same dusty road mar ing a crooked 
white line across the level. hen Jesus 
came along that road toward where you stand, 
Jericho had been rebuilt—not on its original 
site, but more than a mile away down there 
on that plain. It was then a rather large 
town with a good many rich people in it; at 
that time all this plain was profitably culti- 
vated in farms and orchards, and, besides, 
Jericho people traded with others up and 
down the valley and over at the other side 
of the river. . You, cannot actually see the 
river waters from here, but they are flowing 
by toward the south (right) at the farther 
edge of this plain. Just beyond Jordan, over 
on the eastern side, you can see how the 
high hills of Persea, where Jesus had been 
teaching, stand like a hazy wall along the 
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horizon, What he had told his friends about 
the impecding tragedy was probably said 
either while they were coming down those 
Perzan hills, or while they were coming this 
way: acress the farther part of the oper plain 
toward Jericho. ' 

To see for yourself the Perzan hills and 
the plain this side of Jordan, and the very 
road where the blind men were healed, use 
the stereograph entitled ‘* Jordan vaiiey and 
distant Moab east from old Jericho—Jerusa- 
lem road.’’ a 
~ Next week we shall describe what can be 
seen from the Mount of Olives looking down 
to the old gate where Jesus entered Jeru- 
salem, 


* 
‘she Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department.» One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. - 

General Lee’s -— The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister (Golden Text). It is said that 
General Lee was in the cars going to Rich- 
mond one day, and was seated at the «nd far- 
thest from the door, The other seats were 
filled with officers and soldiers, An old 
woman, poorly dressed, entered at one of 
the stations, and finding no seat and having 
none offered her, approached the erd where 
the general was seated. He immediately 
arose and gave her his seat. Instantly there 
was a general rising, each one offering his 
seat to the general, But he calmly said : 
**No, gentlemen, if there was no seat for the 
infirm old woman, there can be none for me.’’ 
The effect was. remarkable.. One after an- 
other got out of the car. The seats seemed 
to be too hot for them, and the general and 
the old lady soon had the car to themselves, 
—Mrs. H. D. Evans, Baltimore, Md. From 
the Baltintore Methodist. 


The Nobleman’s Position.— 7/%e Son of 
man came not tobe ministered unto, but to min- 
ister (Golden Text), A story appeared in the 
press after the death of a great British noble- 
man’'that when he was asked what positions 
of trust and honor England had bestowed 
upon him,—what, in short, he had been, —he 
made answer: ‘‘ Maid-of-all-work to the 
British Government, sir; maid-of-all-work 
to the British Government.’’ The offices of 
which he might have spoken would, if enum- 
erated, fill several lines of The Outlook. He 
was great enough to claim the power to 
serve.—Jfrs. L. D. Welch, Knoxville, Iowa. 
From an article by a Business Woman in 
The Outlook. 


The Ministry that Counts.— Bu? fo minis- 
ter (Golden Text), Professor Graham Taylor, 
of The Commons, tells of a Chicago laborer 
who, that a neighbor woman miight have a 

lace to stay when her baby was born, let 

er occupy thé room with his wife, while he 
himself slept in the park. ‘ Rather tough 
on you, wasn’t it?’’ thé professor asked him. 
But, laughing, “he answeréd’: ‘*Ob, no. 
only rained three nights,’’—Fredérich Hall, 
Dundee, Ill. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 

His Life | for Others.— Zhe Son of man 
came... to give his life a ransom for many 
(Golden Text). On November 7, 1907, a Mex- 
ican engine driver, by the name of J. Garcia, 
was at the throttle attached to a loaded train 
at Nacozari, a small mining town in the state 
of Sonora. Among the cars were several 
loaded with dynamite, and while the train 
was standing in the station tire somehow 
broke out in a box car. It rapidly ap- 
proached the cars of dynamite. There was 
no. way of checking it, and the.explosion of 
those cars would wipe the village off: the 
map, and probably destroy every person in 
it. Other employees forsook tbe scene, 
calling on every one to escape. . Not so Gar- 
cia. Coolly remaining in his cab, he opened 
the throttle, and set the train in motion. 
Slowly he drew it out on the line, away from 
the village. Presently there was a frightful 
detonation. The train was blown to atoms, 
the engine reduced to scrap iron. No trace 
of the brave engineer was afterward found. 
A fund. has been raised to build a monument 
to him.—C. O. Shugart, Dayton, Tenn. 
From the (Nashville) Christian Advocate. 


Ready for Bithér.—Aly cup indeed” ye 


shall drink (v. 23). Jesus was baptized to 


service—his ‘*cup’’ was the cup of ernie | 
even unto death. This may be illustra 

by the old Roman coin bearing the figure of 
an ox standing midway between an altar'and 
a plow. Underneath were the words, ‘¢ Ready 
for either.’’ That must be the spirit of true 
Christianity—ready for sacrifice and ready 
for service.— Mrs. W. K. Balfour, Fenwick, 
Ontario. From The Quiver, 


The Ministry of Greatness.— Whosoever 
would become tamong you shall be vour 
minister (v. 26). Dr. Speer tells a story of 
a visit to a college in the South. It was a 
poor college, but one that sought to do the 
will of . ‘There were not many rooms 
in it, so the president gave me his room. I 
was awakened very early in the morning by 
my door being opened. I did not want to 
appear to be inquisitive, so I lay quietly and 
said nothing. It was the president. saw 
him take my boots, carry them into an ad- 
joining room, kneel down on the floor, and 

lack them. That act went straight to my 
heart.’’ Such is the ministry of greatness. — 
H. I. Stewart, New Bethlehem, Pa, 


“Do Something.””—/esus, being moved 
with compassion, touched their eves (v. 34). 
Do something. Jesus never failed to put his 
feelings into action, Professor James, the 
author of the much-used ‘‘ James’ Psychol- 
ogy,’’ calls attention to this thought : ** When 
you have been stirred by oratory, or by music 
or picture or example, act upon it, or you are 
worse off than as though you had never been 
stirred. Do something, if it is only to give a 
drink to a child or a chair to your old grand- 
an —Grace Potter, Hartwick, New 

ork. 


The Healing Christ.—Séraightway they 
received their sight, and followed him(v. 34). 
Miss Ella D. MacLaurin when visiting the 
mission fields wrote; To give you a simple 
illustration of the wonderful influence of 
medical work, I must tell you an experience 
of Dr, Gillson’s of Hankow. A man came 
to him totally blind, with cataracts on both 
eyes. The doctor operated on him, restor- 
ing his sight. In great joy he returned to his 
home, two hundred miles away, telling every- 
body; he met the story of the opening of his 
ieyes. by, the wonderful, Jesus, Christ ..man. 
. Whenhe, reached his own village he ‘called. 
,all the blind people together and started with 
sixteen, of them, roped to one another, on the 
long journey to the hospital. It is difficult to 
estimate the far-reaching influence of our 
medical missionaries in these lands where 
suffering abounds.—Mary £. Watson, Hart- 
ford, Conn, 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson. — Lord Jesus, 
how tenderly thou leadest us into the light ! 
Blinded by self we do not see the truth. Our 
sight cannot pierce the veil of low ideals to the 
high visions of glorious achievement for thee. 

e miss the mark so easily ! We seek our 
own way ; we want to be first without counting 
the cost of true ministry. Lord, cleanse us, we 
beseech thee, from the sin of preferring self to 
service. Go deep into our inmost life with the 
cure that thou shalt choose, and halt us and 
heal us before we have jiled thy handiwork. 
Forgive us, Lord Jesus, for our stupid misun- 
derstanding of thee, for our slowness of heart to 
see thy purposes. And arouse us, we pray 
thee, to a glad sharing in the sacrifice that thou 
didst not count too great for the saving of such 
as we are ; for thou wouldst have us put life 
into the work we do, even to the uttermost. 
‘Take these stony spirits of ours and turn them 
to flame for thee. In thy conquering name we 
ask it. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— You can never be 
near a great and good friend very long with- 
out getting many of post pet notions upset. 
How strange some of his ideas seem at first, 
until you think them over! A girl who 
knows how to sing, as her family think, very 
well, doesn’t have a high opinion ‘of ‘herself 
when she has heard a great singer render 
one of that girl’s favorite songs. A boy may 
think he is prétty good .at handling a ball 
until he sees Christy Matthewson in the box. 
Here is a good man who knows much about 
the right way to live. Square his doings 
with the highest teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and the fit is by no means perfect. Three 
times in this short lesson Jesus speaks words 
that surprise his hearers into ‘hew ideas of 
him and of life. First, he tells of what ter- 
rible experiencé to come? His death. at. 
Jerusalem. That, the disciples could hardly 

lieve. Second, what did he say was to 
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be the test of-true greatness? Service! the 
ability to bear what the Christ must bear ; 
the test of his cup of sacrifice. T7vat wasa 
new idea to these men who wanted first 
place.. You want first place, do you? Then 
get to work in the business of helping others, 
to the limit of your life’s blood! Third, 
while the crowd scolded the blind men for 
troubling Jesus, what did he do? Cured 
them! How like him to do that! ‘The 
crowd and not the blind men were rebuked: 
Let us sum up the lesson very simply : 





‘(DO WE SHARE 


ROSS. 
HIS | .up 
OMPASSION- 











So much here that is new ‘and unexpected 
to those who did not understand Jesus. Can 
we take to ourselves the lessons he taught 
to those about him? Let me write a word 
or two at the top of the board. Whatever 
change may be needed in our lives, we ought 
to come to the time when we can say ‘‘ yes’’ 
to all of this. 

PHILADELPHIA, ‘* 


% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Hark, the glad sound ! the Saviour comes."’ 
** The Son of God poes forth to war."’ 
“ Plunged in a gul of dark despair."’ 


" {e lem the G 

** What a friend we have in Jesus."’ 

** I love to tell the story."’ 

** T love thy Kingdom, Lord.” 

** Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ 

(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 69 : 1-6 (92: 1-5. 138 : 1-5). 





Psalm 116 : 1, 9, 10 (167: 1-3, 8. 235 : I-3). 
Psalm 25 : 12-16(34:1,2. 53:1, 2). 
Psalm 49 : 3-5 (65 : 3-5. | 103 : 3-5). 


Psalm 27 : 4-6, 8 (37 : 1-4. 57 : 2-5.) 
% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


eee under the auspices of the Suaday-school 
itorial. Association, and a wed by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee.) 


© bh -* é ® ‘te i@ 
M.—Matt. 20 : 17-34 . ‘The Son of Man _minis- 


tering, 
T.—John 13: 1-17 . Washing His Disciples 


eet. 

W.—Phil. 2: 1-11.,. . Taking the Form of 2 
Servant. 

T.—Luke 22 : 24-27 . Inthe Midst as a Servant. 
F,—John 10 : 7-18 . Ready to Lay Down His 
Life. 

S.—1 Peter 1 : 13-25 . Redeeming by His Blood. 
S.—Matt. 16°: 21-28 . . ‘The Way of the Cross. 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LEssON TEACHING.— Zhose who live for 
others please God. 


HOW a picture of a mother caring for a 
child or busy about some household 
duty. The children will mention sev- 

eral ways—sewing, cooking, ironing, clean- 
ing, etc.—which keep their mothers busy 
making the home comfortable. They often 
et tired, but do these things because 
they love the others in the family.’ Show a 
picture of a man at work, and remind the 
children how fathers work hard to provide a 
home, food, and clothes for others. Those 
who live and work for others please God. 
One day Jesus explained this to his twelve 
disciples as they traveled toward Jerusalem. 
(Show to-day’s picture and count the disci- 
ples.) bn had been talking about the 
secret which he told them that other time 
when they traveled to the snow-eovered 
‘mountain, The time was near when the 
secret would be known to others. It was a 
sad secret which he wished his disciples to 
understand. They thought that they were 
going to Jerusalem to make Jesus king, and 
that they wou!d share his glory. Two dis- 
ciples, with their mother, asked Jesus for 
the best places, on each side of him. You 
‘can see those two, James and John, talking 
to Jesus, The other ten didn’t like that, 
but felt quite angry, so Jéshs explained, 
**T¢ shall not be so among you’’ (to want 
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LESSON FOR ‘AUGUST 21 (Matt. 20: 


the best places . “Whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your minis- 
ter’ (to live for others and help them). 
** Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister’’ (or help 
others). Explain how the church minister 
is to help in time of sickness, sorrow, 
death, ete. . . 

Bennie was like James and John, who 
wanted the best places. One Sunday Ben- 
nie said to his teacher, ‘‘I love you so much 

that I want to sit next to you every time,’’ 
Other children wanted to sit next to the 
teacher, too, so she said, ‘‘ Bennie, if you 
love me so much won’t your love reach clear 
across the room, if you sit in that chair op- 
posite tome? I can tell by looking at you 
whether you love me that much.”’ It was 
hard for Bennie to give up his place, but he 
did, and the teacher smiled many times to 
let him know that she loved him all the 
more for being unselfish. __ EW 

‘After Jesus had spoken those words to his 
disciples they must have thought of ‘the many 
times they had seen him helping others. 
(Recall some past lessons.) og 

They went on their way until they crossed 
a rivér and passed through a city with a wall 
around it. A great crowd followed, . and 
Jesus had a chance to prove that he was 
always ready to help others, ‘‘He went 
about doing good,”’ 

Two blind men were sitting by the road- 
side near the city, They heard the crowd 
coming, and that Jesus was passing by, so 
they called out, ‘*O Lord,- thou Son of 
David, have mercy on us.’’ Some of the 
crowd told these blind men to keep still, just 
as the disciples not many days before had 
tried to send away the mothers and their 
children who came to Jesus when he said, 
** Suffer little children,’’ etc. 

The blind men wouldn’t keep still, but 
called again, and Jesus heard them. He 
stood still and called out, ‘‘ What do you 
want?’’ They said, ** Lord, that our eyes 
may be opened.’’ (We want to see.) Jesus 
touched their eyes, and right away they 
could see, 


‘* His hands were always helping, 
And. his.eyes were always kind, 
For he never was too busy 
wens :“Boheabthe sick-and blind:':. 2=)° -«: 
cof set se SongoSeeriet for the Sunday.Schiool..:.: 
Of course they followed him with the crowd. 
Wherever Jesus went he always watched 
for.a chance to help others, and he hoped 
that his followers would do the same, e- 
peat : 
** Do all the good you can : 
To all the people.you can,” etc, 
Suppose we watch this week for a chance 
to help somebody. If any of us find pictures 
of one person helping another, let us bring 
them next Sunday. Perhaps we can bring 
some love-gifts to help send poor little chil- 
dren and their mothers to the country for a 
few days. There are.so many ways of help- 
ihg others, and Jesus is pleased when we do 
it. Close by singing : 
** Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all our work, or in our play, 
‘Fo grow more loving every day.” 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Giil Lovett 


AN- you name five great women in the 
world? What made them great? Did 
you ever wish you were great? One 

of my girls, who had written her school song, 
said she often wished she was great when 
writing poetry. It is possible for each of 
you to be great according to Christ’s stand- 
ard. Let us see what his idea of greatness 
is. He has changed the disciples’ standards 
about other things, What did he tell them 
about forgiveness, and about service and 
payment? ‘To-day he changes decidedly 
their idea of greatness. 

Where is Jesus going? Toward’ what 
event'is he approaching? What is his chief 
work during these last days? To remind 
them of the training of the Twelve, it was 
necessary here to review the ‘* square ”” out- 
line upon which we had constructed the life 
of Christ. The four turning points were: 
the Bethlehem Birth; the Capernaum Crisis ; 
the Transfiguration ; the Crucifixion. The 
four sides were : the King and his Kingdom ; 
the Teacher and the Twelve ; the Way of the 
Cross; and, Back to the Father. 


17-34) 


Jesus know what is coming? What does he 
tell his disciples? Find five things to bg 
‘done to him. ‘Why does he tell his disci les 
How will it help them later on?. Does Feont 
go willingly? What does this show. about 
the character of Jesus? Why did he not turn 
back? We paused a moment here to explain 
that the presence of temptation overcome 
makes such obedience worth more than mere 
mechanical, thoughtless response.’ It showed 
the power and greatness of his love'for you 
and me. Some have never yet heard of this 
love, and some who have heard do not seem 
to care. I wonder why! F 

Then along camé’a woman with her own 
idea of greatness, Who was she?, Who 
were her sons? What did she want? What 
was her idea of Christ’s Kingdom? What 
would these two places indicate ?» Who gens 
erally sat in these two places? Why did the 
woman wish these positions for her sons? 
Had Jesus ever selected them before for ~ 
special privileges? What did Jesus reply 
Did they’ know what they were asking? 
What question does Jesus then ask of James 
and Jo n? What did he mean by ‘the 
cup”? How did they answer? Did they 
prove their answer in their later life? Then 
Jesus explained about these places. Could 
one have such an important place just for the 
asking? Possibly they remembered Jesus’ 
story of the hired servants and the answer to 
the rich young ruler, and thought that, since 
eternal life was a gift, men had only to ask 
for ee and it would be given. Jesus 
now sees that he must exprain that works 
prove the man’s fitness for the place. Sup- 
es a girl prayed that God would permit 

er to be number one in her class, Could 
he grant that prayer just because she asked 
it? He might say, ‘‘ That is not mine to give 
for the mere asking.”? You by your work 
must prove yourself worthy of that high posi- 
tion, I can help you to work for it. Many of 
our prayers are unanswered for this same 
reason. We fail to do our part, and then 
God cannot do his. 

How did the disciples treat this request of 
the brothers? Was Jesus angry? ¢ real- 
ized that here again he must'teach them what 
real greatness meant. What 'Gensile nations 
seemed’ gréat to those Jews? ~How did they 
show their greattress? What did Jesus "say 
of this ‘kind of greatness? In what*does 
real greatness consist? » What does minister 
mean? ‘How then cana girl begin to attain 
greatness? - What is“the world’s idea of 
greatness, what is Christ’s? We explained 
the use of the word ‘‘servant,’’ Is it right 
to have an ambition for this greatness? We 
marked and memorized Romans 15 : 3 and 
Matthew 20: 28. 

Could a girl really become. great by such 
a life of sacrifice and service in Christ? Let 
me tell you of one great woman, of whom it 
was said, ‘‘Each eye that saw her blessed 
her; each ear that heard her was made 
glad.’’ And when she died her husband 
received a thousand letters from those whom 
she had served. The life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer proved the success of the Christ plan, 
‘« not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ 
Shall we not try it? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

For next week the girls read Matthew 21 ; 
1-17. 

Why did Jesus. permit this demonstration ? 
Why is it called a triumphal entry? What 
was the feast they were about to celebrate ? 
What reason was given for taking the man’s 
beast? What friends of Jesus lived in Beth- 
any, and what had recently happened there ? 
(John 12.) For what purpose were money- 
changers and dove-sellers in the temple 
courts? What did Jesus do as he saw Jeru- 
salem? (Luke 19 : 41, 42.) What prophet 
is quoted in verse 5? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the ‘‘ Gélden Thread” 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


SS incident connected with the request 
of the mother of the sons of Zebedee 

was the only one I tried to touch in 
connection with the presentation of this les- 
son to a group of boys gathered during my 
summer wanderings. It is a choice lesson 
for boys, and fits in nicely with the emphasis 
which all wise workers are now putting on 
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Who is.with Jesus on this journey? Does} the service side of the gospel when it is pre- 


sented to boys. 

I chose to tell this story to the boys, rather 
than to have it read by om in detail. Be- 
fore the lesson I — all the help I could 
from the notes of Dr. Stalker and Dr. Riddle, 
in order that I might tell the story clearly, 

I explained the very general belief on the 
part of the Jews that the kind of a kingdom 
which Jesus was to bring in, and of which he 
was to be the new ruler, was the only kind 
of a kingdom which would suggest itself to 
them—an earthly one, True, as we read the 
teachings of Jesus now, it would seem to be 
very clear that he meant a heavenly kingdom ; 
but they had not so much light on it all as we 
have now. He caused them to learn the les- 
son so that they would understand it after he 
left them, even though they did not under- 
stand it before. ; 

So here was the mother of James and 
John (Mark 10 : 35), probably prompted 
the young men themselves (see Dr. Riddle), 
asking for high places in this new kingdom, 
That sounds just like some things that occur 
to-day. If one of the political parties goes 
out of power and another comes into place, 
great crowds of men flock around the newly- 
elected candidate seeking positions, In- 
deed, we see plenty of cases where candi- 
dates for office are besought even before 
their election to give certain men high 
places, ‘‘if’’ they are elected. Yes, the 
picture is a familiar one. 

But the way Jesus treated the request— 
that was new then, and hasn’t even been 
learned very thoroughly yet. He said sim- 
ply, The price of exalted position is not per- 
sonal preference, it is costly service. The 
one who invests most in service is most 
worthy of high place. : 

There were certain things I tried to make 
very clear to these boys. I separated ‘people 
into two classes 6he of which I called the 
** givers,’’ and represented them by the out- 
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stretched hand in the act of giving. I asked 
the boys for a short word to express the other 
class of ple, and one suggested ‘‘ grab- 
bers.’? It wasn’t the word I wanted, bit it 
was significant. I waited till I secured the 
word ‘‘getters’’ from the boys; then we 
had “ givers’? and * papel 

I pictured the life of a man devoted to get- 
ting only ; told of its lack of joy, its monot- 
ony its dreariness. Somebody had said that 
millionaires never smile. 1 know better 
than that, for I know some who know how 
to smile ; but they are men who have never 
forgotten the art of giving, with all their 
getting. There’s always joy and happiness 
and gladness in giving; getting comes to be 
a tiresome business. 

But I am thinking particularly about how 
we may acquire the habit of being givers. I 
know “this—the fellows in this class will 
never have a better time to begin than now. 
Where? Well, at home, for one place ; 
take some of the burden off the shoulders of 
father and mother, You have been getting 
from them througli all the years ; try giving to 
them for a while. 

Try it at school, Many a schoolmate 
needs your help; give it to him, Try it at 
church ; don’t be constantly asking the 
question, What can I get out of this? Turn 
it around and make it the habit of your life 
to ask, What can I put into this? That, in- 
deed, will make life worth living. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. On what errand did Jesus send two 
disciples? 2, Describe the manner in which 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem. How did the 
multitudes help to honor him? 3. Give the 
question of the people in. the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and the answer that they received. 4. 
Tell what Jesus did when he entered the 
temple,-and the-reason he gave for what he 
did. 5: Where did Jesus lodge that night ? 
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| Nearing Jerusalem: The, Mind of Jesns and jbp,Agitd ‘of the Disciples. 
fn oe ee (Matt. 20 ::17-34).. al here tpl. * : 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, - 


WO interesting points of view are brought 
out by this lesson, and they form 4 
suggestive contrast. We are shown 

the trend of the mind of Jesus and that of 
the minds of his disciples. He was full of 
the thought of the great sacrifice impending: 
they could not avoid pluming themselves on 
the greatness and glory which they antici- 
pated. So absorbed was he by his survey of 
what was to come to pass that they came to 
stand in awe of him more than ever. There 
was an impossible distance at times between 
him and them, They hardly noticed this 
because their own minds were full of the 
ideas of precedence and authority and dis- 
tinction. 

‘* As Jesus was going up.’’ The leisurely 
progress southward had évidently reached 
the vicinity of Jericho, so that the direct 
road up to Jerusalem lay before them. 
Either they would have to retrace their steps 
or go ahead. What did Jesus announce re- 
garding their journey? How long would it 
take them, moving leisurely, to reach the 
city of Jerusalem ? 

Read aloud the fresh- announcement (vs. 
18, 19) by Jesus of what would happen at 
Jerusalem, Compare the two earlier occa- 
sions reported (16 ; 2% and 17: 22), In 
what two specific respects did this third pre- 
diction: enlarge upon each of the former 
ones? Call the notice of the class to ‘its 
definiteness and completeness. The real 

art of both Jews and Gentiles is made clear. 
What detail does Mark 10: 34 add and Luke 
18 : 32, 33 confirm ? : 

Is it likely that there were no more than 
three such announcements of the Passion ? 
Matthew:27 : 12 should, perhaps, count asa 
fourth, Probably Jesus had alluded to it 
many times in various ways. It was the 
most important and least understood subject 
before them, 

Mark to: 32 suggests the loneliness of the 
Master at this crucial time. The lack of 
comprehension which the apostles exhibited 
cut him off from their sympathy. He had to 
be more or less wrapped in his ownthoughts, 
oblivious ‘of them, and walked along ahead 
of them, who followed ‘silent, awestruck, 
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and afraid,’” Even. when he explained his 
thoughts théy failed to respond. 
- The-**amazement’’ of the Twelve may 
have been due to their full understanding of 
the great danger to him and to them of this 
visit at Passover time to Jerusalem. How 
he could ignore deliberately such imminent 
ril they could not quite understand, tn- 
“y perchance, he would really assert him: 
self, 

Such a second thought, so comforting, 
may have explained ‘the sfrange episode 
which follows, when two of his most inti- 
mate followets, either directly (Mark 10: 
35) or through their mother, as Matthew 
suggests, petition him to assure them of an 
equal and relative prominence in the new 
kingdom. - - ' 

Doessuch a request as this fit into our 
conventional ideas of John? Was it a re- 
quest to be unreservedly condemned as un- 
worthy? How did Jesus deal with it? His 
method reveals one characteristic ; namely, 
his habit of putting all the facts together. 
He did not reproach them, nor did he deny 
their request, but he made them see what 
was involved in a place of great distinction 
in the coming kingdom, ‘‘ Those who share 
= throne,”’ said the Master, ‘‘ must drink 
of my cup.’’ What did he ‘mean by this 
latter phrase? Is it universally true that 
those who win distinction: as’ followers of 
Jesus must win it through suffering of some 
sort? They assented to his question. Had 
they really caught the martyr spirit, or were 
they hasty and unreflecting in their reply? 

Jesus told them that they would have no 
lack of opportunity for sacrifice, but that 
distinction in the kingdom was not a matter 
of favoritism, but of fitness. Only those 
can occupy thrones in God’s kingdom who 
have been prepared by moral discipline and 
personal testing to be worthy of the honor. 

What effect did the bacwlgden of this ap- 
plication have upon the rest of the, ‘Twelve ? 
The word in verse 24 is equivalent to ‘* were 
mad at.’? They attacked James and John 
vigorously as soon as these culprits could be 
gotten out of the hearing of Jesus. But Jesus 
called them to him, and administered a re- 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passages: Mark 10 : 32-52; Luke 18 : 31-43. 
Getting Started in Class P 


best definition of it? Is there any one in this 


, wt. is ambition? Let us see who can give the 


- their eyes a simple solution at birth, 


class who is ambitious? What is your am- 
bition ? .And yours ; and yours? Here is a question 
that I want you to think over for a minute or two 
before any one answers : Is it right to be ambitious ? 
Why? Or why not? 


There is a young woman just thirty years old who had 
an ambition that she worked hard to achieve, and six 
months ago the newspapers told the story of her success, 
Her name is Helen Keller, and since she was a year-and- 
a-half old baby she has been blind, deaf, and dumb. The 
whole world knows of her wonderful education, under a 
friend whose blindness had been cured, Some time ago 
Miss Keller learned that from one-quarter to one-third of 
all the blindness in the world is needless, because it is 
caused by an infectious inflammation of the eyes of new- 
born babies, which is easily preventable by applying to 
Miss Keller set 
self to arousing public opinion on this, and kept at ‘it, 
patiently and persistently, by writing appeals and in other 
ways, until her crusade last January was crowned with this 
success; the Department of Health of the State of New 
York now furnishes to every medical practitioner in the 
state the prophylactic solution and the necessary outfit for 
its use, free of charge, with directions for its use; every 
physician in the state previously received a circular giving 


information as to this infant eye trouble,—‘‘ ophthalmia 


neonatorum, '’—and was asked to sign a pledge to give the 
silver solution treatment to every new-born infant’s eyes 
in his practise. A physician says of this crusade: ‘* Never 
in the history of the human race has a combination of ter- 
rible afflictions upon one person so redounded to the good 


. af a vast number, and indirectly to all, as in the case of 


', Miss Helen Keller... ..The distribution of these little tin 


tubes represents the. climax ‘of the marvelous work ,of this 
blind and deaf young woman,.. . . which will wipe out 
one-quarter to one-third of the entire blindness of the world.’’ 


Was it right for Helen Keller to be ambitious ? 
Why? Suppose she had not had any such ambition ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Jesus had two disciples who were particularly am- 
bitious, and whose mother was ambitious for them. 
Have verses 20, 21 read aloud. What do you think 
of this ambition of theirs? Was it right, or not? 
Why? ‘What idea of the ‘' kingdom ™ did the disci- 

les have? On this point, information will be found 
in Riddle’s comment on verses 21, 25, Stalker’s 3d 

aragraph, and Mackie’s 2d and 4th paragraphs. 
Fiad the other disciples the right to be indignant 
when they learned of this request of two of their 
number? Why? Why were they indignant? Be- 
cause they wanted the same honor for themselves ! 
So their indignation was absurd, for they showed by 
it that they were ready to do the very thing that 
they were condemning the others for. See, on this, 
Riddle’s comment on verse 24, Stalker’s fourth para- 
graph, and Ridgway’s fourth paragraph. 

Jesus was trying, by his whole life and by all that 
he said, to show his disciples how to be ambitious, 
and what to be ambitious for. He had just been 
telling them, for at least the third time (see Riddle 
on vs, 18, 19, and Stalker’s second_ paragraph), what 
the end of his earthly life was to 29 They heard, 
but they did not or could not understand, because of 


what we have eet! Beats were their utterly mis-' 
i 


taken ideas about his kingdom, So now Jesus gives 
them a prescription for greatness, a safe guide for 
ambition, in verses 25-28. His prescription, in a 
word, was Self-Death and Service. Only when you 
have crucified self unto death can you begin toserve 
effectively, and only as you serve to the uttermost 
can you attain to real greatness. Be ambitious to be 

reat, but let it be for greatness of Christ’s kind. 

ow get the class to review their own discussion of 
ambition in the light of Christ's teaching, and note 
the comments of Pierson, and in Ridgway’s first and 
last paragraphs. We are not only to be the servants 
of others, says Professor Stalker in his last paragraph, 
but the slaves. That is the meaning of the word in 
verse 27 ; we must literally have sold out our life, 
our interests, our possessions, under Christ, to the 
service of others : mortgage ourselves to them for 
life. Zhen we can begin to amount to something, to 
drink the cup that he drank, to move on toward a 
greatness that will last. It has been well said that 
only once in a great while does a man forget himself 


‘into immortality. But Christ will help us to the 
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LESSON 8 AUGUST 21, \JESUS NEARING JERUSALEM 


Matthew 20 : 17-34. Commit verses 25-27 


Golden Text: The Son of man came not ‘to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.— Matthew 20 : 28 


aay at esus was 
twelve disciples apart, and on the way he said unto them, 18 
Prbele, ve ao ue wo Levapsion ; and Sin Sen of mop be 
the chief priests and scribes; and they shall 
condemn him to death, 19 and shall deliver him 
tiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify: and the th 
day he shall be raised up, . 

= Mines came to cade the es of the sons A eae 
w T sons, * wors! im, @ a certain 

of him. pay Son po em Ae What wotides he 


on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy 
22 But Jesus answered and said, Ye know not what ye ask. 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink? They 
say unto him, We are able, 33 He saith unto them, My cup 
indeed ye shall drink : but to sit on my right hand, and on my 
left hand, is not mine to give; but if és Jor them for 
it hath been prepared my Father. 24 And when the ten 
heard it, they were moved with ind concerning two 
brethren. 25 But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye 
know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. 26 Not so shall 
it be among you: but whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your 8 minister ; 27 and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be your ¢ servant : 28 even as the Son of man 


came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give ° 


his life a ransom for many. 

29 And as they went gut from Jericho, a great multitude fol- 
lowed him. 30 And behold, two blind men sitting by the way 
side, when they heard that Jesus was passing by, cried out, 
saying, Lord, have mercy on us, thou son of David. 31 And 
the multitude rebuked them, that they should hold their peace : 
but they cried out the moré, saying, Lord, have mercy on us, 
thou son of David. 32 And Jesus stood still, and called them, 
and said, What will ye that I should do unto you? 33 They 
say unto him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened. 34 And 
Jesus, being moved with compassion, touched their eyes ; and 
straightway they received their sight, and followed him. 


1 See ch. ro. 4. 2 See marginal note on ch. 2. 2. %Or, servant 
4 Gr. bondservant. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 18.— Was Jesus’ foreknowledge of these coming 
events a supernatural knowledge ? (Riddle.) _ 

Verses 18, 19.—Was this probably the first time the dis- 
ciples knew of Jesus’ approaching death? How may we 
account for the fact that the disciples made no.comment on 
hearing these words of Jesus? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3; San- 
ders, 4.) 

Verse 19.—Who are meant by. the Gentiles? (Riddle, 
Stalker, 2.) 

Verse 20.—What more is known about this mother? 
Who were her sons? (Riddle, 2d paragraph; Stalker, 3.) 
Did she evidently. worship Jesus as divine at this time? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 21.—What idea did she probably have as to what 
Christ’s kingdom was to be? (Riddle, on vs. 21, 25; 
Stalker, 3.) 

Verse 22.—What did Jesus mean by ‘‘ the cup’’ ? (Rid- 
dle ; Mackie, 3). 

Verse 23.— What distinction did Jesus here seem to rec- 
ognize between his Father and himself? What is the inter- 
pretation of the last clause of this verse ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 25.—Who were meant by ‘‘rulers of the Gen- 
tiles’? ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 26.—What is meant by ‘*‘ minister ’’ ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 28,—In what sense is ‘* ransom’? used ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 29.— Where was Jericho? (Riddle, 3d paragraph.) 

. Verse 34.— What is meant by ‘* followed’’? (Riddle.) 








greatness of the self-death of this self-forgetful im- 
mortality. 

The lesson closes with an instance of Christ’s self- 
forgetful service of others, in which he restores sight 
to the blind. Helen Keller's sight-restoring ambi- 
tion in the service of others, with nothing to gain for 
herself, seems to be true to Christ’s own standard of 
greatness, does it not? 


Other Teaching Points 


Make John 12 : 24 the keynote of this lesson. 
A teaching outline is as follows : 

(1) Christ’s self-chosen death foretold. 

(2) Self-seeking disciples ask for a share in his glory. 

(3) He promises them a share in his own experiences 
—of self-death. 

(4) More self-seeking on the part of the protesting 
disciples. J 

(5) Christ’s recipe for greatness : selfless service, with 
himself as the example. 

(6) When an opportunity of service is offered to him, 
others try to block this, but he insists on holding 
true to his standard and his principle. 

Note additional facts from the other Gospel. accounts. 

The literal meaning of ‘‘ransom ’’ is significant (Riddle, 
on v. 28). 

The seeming discrepancies of the Gospel accounts of the 
closing incident explained (Stalker, 1). 

What to remember when asking God for something hard 
(Lovett, 4). 
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saith unto him,.Command that these my two sons ne sit, one © 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


othe AND Piace.—The lesson immediately fol- 
lowed the ing one, and the date is near 
the close of March, A.D. 30. The journey was 
from Perza a0 Jescho . 

The Mother of the Sons of Zebedee.— Her name was 
Salome (comp. chap. 27 : heat yo i 15 ‘#).. Itis here 
held that she was the sister of the mother of Jesus 
Fn 19:25) Hersons were James and John, and 

'y seem to have heron this occasion (Mark 
She stood near the cross of Jesus, and was 
among those early at the sepulchre. Her human re- 
lationship to Jesus may have emboldened her to ask 
“/* poe thing of him” (v,. 20), 

Jericho.—An ancient and celebrated city, in the 
Jordan valley, about five miles west of the river and 
six or seven miles north of the Dead'Sea. The name 
at po means ‘‘place of fr nee.” It was the 

y to tern Palestine as a fortress, but was cap- 
tured by Joshua and destroyed, though afterward 
rebuilt. In New Testament times a new city was 
founded by Herod, a short distance from the older 
site, and it was a thriving place when visited by our 
Lord, who may have remained there for a day or two. 


Verse 18.—T7he Son of man shall be delivered: 
This is a prophecy, and rests on supernatural fore- 


knowledge. The account of Mark is more vivid ; 
‘* Jesus was going before thém: and they were 
amazed; and they that followed were afraid.” The 


foreknowledge seems to have had visible effect upon 
Jesus and those following him. 
Verse 19,—Unto the Gentiles: Here referring to 
the Roman authorities. 
Verses 18, t9.—Similar predictions had been pre- 
viously made (chaps. 16: 21; 17: 22, 23). But they 
were not understood. Luke adds, on this occasion 


(18 : 34); ‘' And they understood none of these things ; 


and this saying was hid from them, and they al 
ceived not the things that, were, said.” Hence they 
made no commient, mh ‘ 

Verse 20.— The mother of the sons of Zebedee : See 
above.— Worshipping : By an outward act of rever- 
ence. She evidently ized Jestis as the Messiah 
and a future king ; but it) is not evident that she 
worshiped him as divine. Her wrong conceptions of 
the ‘‘ kingdom” do not indicate such worship. 

Verse 21,—/n thy kingdom: She held the preva- 
lent view that the kingdom would be an earthly one, 
with all the personnel of an Oriental court, and de- 
sired that James and John should be given the most 
exalted positions. 

Verse 22.—Are ye able to drink the cup: The 
change to the plural implies what is stated in the 
account of Mark, that the two sons joined their mother 
in the request. ‘‘ The cup” is here, as often, a figure 
for sorrow (comp. chap. 26 : 39, 42). 

Verse 23.—/s not mine to give: Either it cannot 
be given as a favor, or it is not in my power ; prob- 
ably both ideas are included, though the latter 
thought accords better with what follows. The im- 

tied limitation of our Lord’s authority by the will of 

is Father is indicated in several other passages. — 
For whom it hath been prepared of my Father: In 
the coming Kingdom the purpose of God will be car- 
ried out, in regard to individuals, as well as in gen- 
eral, ‘The details of this purpose, so far as the posi- 
tions in question were ‘concerned, had not yet n 
revealed, even to Jesus, 

Verse 24.—7he ten: The other apostles.— Moved 
with indignation: A strong word. Their indigna- 
tion was no more righteous than the ambition of the 
two, which had aroused it. 

Verse 25.—Rulers of the Gentiles: Salome and 
her sons wrongly supposed that our Lord’s Kingdom 
would resemble those of heathen potentates. 

Verse 26.— Minister : The term refers to one who 
renders helpful service. In verse 28 the kindred 
verb occurs in the same sense.’ (Of course, there is 
no thought of ** minister” in the clerical sense.) 

Verse 28.—A ransom; The term first means the 

rice paid to redeem a slave, or for a life destroyed. 
fn the New Testament it has a higher sense.—fur 
many: More exactly, ‘‘in the place of many.” Soin 
Mark. An unequivocal assertion that the death of 
Christ was ‘‘ vicariotis.” 

‘Verse 29.—/Jericho: See above. 

Verse 34.—Followed him : So all the accounts. In 
the final journey to Jerusalem our Lord was attended, 
not only by the apostles, but by many others. The 
blind men joined this throng, and probably accom- 
panied him to Jerusalem. 

WESTERN. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 21 (Matt. 20 : 17-34) 


‘True Greatness i 
By Professor James Stalker, D.D. =~ ” 


~ 


HE closing portion of this lesson really belongs . 


to another section of Jesus’ life ; for, at verse 

29, he is caught up into the stream of, pilgrims 
making for Jerusalem for the approaching festival. 
There are two harmonistic difficulties in this inci- 
dent,—the one, that Matthew introduces two blind . 
men, whereas the other evangelists Be agen only of. 
one; the other, that Luke s the miracle 
as happening before Jesus entered ‘Jericho, whereas 
the -other ev api ae it appear that it tdéok 
place as he the town. Very likely Bartimaeus 
was more prominent at the time than his neighbor, 
as well as more famous afterward; and this may ac- 
count for the miracle being generally remembered 
simply as the cure of his blindness. As for the other 
difficulty, the suggestion has been made that at Jeri- 
cho there may have been two towns, an old and a 
pew—as is the case in places which will occur to 
every reader—and that the miracle took place after 
he left one of these and before he entered the other. 


Line Upon Line.—The account here given of our 
Lord’s communication to his disciples as to his own 
future ought to be carefully compared with the two 
similar ones at 16: 21 and 17:22. It will be seen 
that he expanded the picture from time to time and 
filled in details. Here, for eng it becomes, for 
the first time, manifest that, while heis to die through 
the willof the Jews, his death is to take Bag through 
the co-operation of the Gentiles. nly Romans 
could inflict death in Palestine by means of cruci- 
‘fixion; and so there is a new light cast on what he 
had said long before about bearing the cross. He 
was evidently endeavoring to familiarize the minds 
of the disciples with the trials that awaited them. 
But this frequent return to the theme betrays also how 
his own mind was exercised and engrossed with his 
apprnesses sufferings, the scope and consequences 
of which he was grasping in their full extent. 

A Morner’s AmsiTion.—It is of the utmost conse- 
quence to understand why the Twelve found it diffi- 
cult or impossible to take in their Master’s teaching 
on this subject. They believed him to be the Mes- 
siah. Now, the Messiah was not to die, but to reign; 
and he was to reign forever. This was the convic- 
tion of every Jew at that time; and the disciples 
must have inte: . the. deliberate and reiter- 
ated assurances to the contrary, which they heard 


_ from Jesus, as figures of speech, due ta fits of A “ 
_ pression, 


At all events their notions about the’ 
course of the Messiah’s career were too old and gr 
rooted to be transformed by anything short of the 
teaching of events. Nevertheless, it is with aston- 
ishment we gather from the petition of the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee how completely Messianic hopes 
of the crudest kind held possession of the circle about 
Jesus. She was Salome by name; and she was a 
sister of the Virgin Mary; so that her sons were 
near relatives of Jesus; and she could, therefore, be- 
lieve that they had a title tothe favors which she 
craved on their behalf. But the good woman’s ideas 
were.of.the. most. frankly worldly description ; the 
‘‘worship” with which she approached Jesus was 
identical with that with which a petitioner always 
approaches the presence of royalty in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and she took it for granted that he would act 
from the same motives as ordinary kings in the 
choice of favorites. It wouldybe a relief to be able 
to hope that the mother’s ambitions were not shared 
by the sons, especially bythe; disciple whom Jesus 
loved ; but another of the evangelists makes it plain 
that the sons took part in the conspiracy. 


‘Tue Gory or Service.—The indignation excited 
in the rest of the Twelve, when the request of the 
mother of their colleagues came to their ears, was 
not unnatural; yet, it is to be feared, they were onl 
angry because an attempt had been made to snatc 
by underhand means what they were coveting them- 
selves with equally unspiritual desire. Jesus, ac- 
cordingly, seized the opportunity of introducing into 
their minds one of the deepest laws of his kingdom 
—his own conception of kingship, This he illus- 
trated by contrasting it with the pagan conception of 
royalty, which is identical with the conception of 
greatness in the mind of the natural man, To be 
king or to be great is to have multitudes at your beck 
and call, whom you can order about in any way you 
please. In, Christ’s kingdom, on the contrary, the 
very reverse is to be the rule: he who desires to be 
great must serve, and he who will be the greatest of 
all must be not only a servant but a slave. <A kin 
can by the utterance of a single word do more g 
than others may be able to do by the exertions of a 
lifetime ; and, the higher any one is_ placed socially, 
the wider is his influence and the more potent his 
example. Now, to use such power not for self but 
for others, to do the greatest good to the greatest 
mumber—this is kingly. Slowly, very slowly, does 
the world learn this lesson; yet it was perfectly illus- 
trated in one life; ‘‘for even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Even 
he, however, had not yet given the greatest possible 
illustration of his own principle ; this he was to do 
when he gave ‘his life a ransom for many.” About 
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this he was now incessantly thinking; and in these 
words he embodied his conception of his own death. 
‘No'man ¢an rédeem his brother, and still less can 
any one redeem himself; but ‘*the Son of man"— 
this Danian, snd friend of all—was to pay the debt 
‘and sét the captives free. 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 

*< 
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By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, syria 


‘on mother of the sons of Zebedee (v. 20). In 
- Oriental naming, the name of the father is the 
equivalent of our surname, as David (son of) 
essé. The father and mother are named after*their 
t-born son. The purpose is that of compliment 
and honorable distinction. Among personal friends 
Zebedee would no longer hear his own name men- 
‘tioned : he would be ‘‘ father-of- James,” 

One on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand 
(v. 21)... The nearest to the presence of the ruler, on 
his right and left, means the highest in authority. 
The seat on the right hand is, however, one of espe- 
cial honor, st in oe ee a ceremonial 
value is gravely and proudly recogn 4 

Are ye able to drink the cup that Lam about to 
drink ? (vy. 22.) The primitive custom, still main- 
tained among the desert tribes, is that the host in 
offering refreshment to his guest should drink, first of 
all, acup of what he is about to present. This isa 
por of good faith, as the cup of hospitality came to 

ave a bad name as an easy means of administering 
poison. Todecline the offered cup on any pretext was 
a grave offense as a suspicion of malignant intention 
on the part of the host. Christ could accept with 
unquestioning faith the cup which the Father offered 
to him, though it contained such ingredients as re- 
jection, desertion, and death on the cross. To the 
disciples at that time all this would seem foreign 
and poisonous matter. 

Their great ones exercise authority over them 
v. 25). The thought of personal dignity affects 
riental life at-all- points, and often gives pictur- 

esqueness to very humble conditions. Some time 
ago, in the office of the governor of the Lebanon, one 
of the junior clerks was aladin reduced circumstances 
belon ing to thé ‘highest of the Lebanon families. 
A difficulty’ of’ precedence was thus created: in con- 
nection with the handing round of the afternoon cup 
of black céffee.’ ! The clerk, according to seniority 
and salary, should be attended to among the last, 
but his’ family name entitled him to drink first. . It 
was solved by letting him have his coffee in a room 
by himself. 


< 
Christ’s Standard of Greatness 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


E ambitious, It is a sign of strength, of energy, 
of ideals, of progress. Christ never rebuked 
his disciples for being ambitious ; but he disap- 

‘proved of their standard of greatness. Like Paul, 
Christ came to turn the world upside down be- 
cause he found it wrong side up, ven to-day men 
consider a man great according to the number of his 
servants. That.isa relic of barbarism. Christ de- 
clares that a man is great in proportion to the number 
of those whom he serves. 

Missionaries are ambitious not for adventures or 
honors or wealth or ease, but for larger fields of ser- 
vice, for more difficult tasks, for greater victories. 
The very magnitude of the problems and tasks set 
them attract strong men. The sacrifice invoived in 
drinking the cup of Christ, the suffering awaiting those 
who share his Leo ge does not discourage but allures 
them, The uplift of the negro in America and the 
negroin Africa are tremendous problems, and demand 
sacrifices in those who would solve them. One mis- 
sionary to Africa writes: ‘‘I have dwelt four years 
alone in Africa, have been 30 times stricken with 
fever, have been attacked by rhinoceri and lions, 
have been ambushed by natives, have eaten every- 
thing from ants to rhinoceri, but I would gladly go 
through the same experiences again for the joy of 
teaching those people to know the Saviour who gave 
his life a ransom for them.” 

If service is the true standard of greatness, if suf- 
fering is the road to success, if the cross is the way 
to the crown, who can doubt that those who choose 
the most difficult tasks, the most stony fields, the 
greater privations and trials involved in extending 
the Kingdom—that for them will be reserved the 
greatest honors of the Eternal King? Only by de- 
voting our lives to the rescue of men, even unto 
death, can. we be like him who came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
' By William H. Ridgway 
Ambition.— Zhe mother of the sons of Zebedee... 


asking a certain sree 1 (v. 20). Note the woman of 
it. One of those homely touches that prove the gen- 
uineness of the narrative. ‘‘ Now, Will, promise me 
u'll do what I ask.” Sign the blank check. ** Noth- 
ng mean about her.” No, George, nor about apy 
true mother. She wanted the best for her boys. 
Is worldly ambition right? David (Acts 13: 22). 
Ought you fellows to have your eye on the = 
laces? Jesus had no word of censure. I think he 
iked it. It seemed to be taking him at his word 
and spoke of devotion (Matt. 19 : 28-30), The higher 
9 the position the closer the identity. The General 
anager and Superintendent and the Mahogany 
Desk lunch together, ‘* Right’ and ‘‘left” -helpers 
are very close and generally for keeps. 


The Place That Milis.—One on thy right hand, and 
one* on thy left hand (vy. 21). And now all turn to 
Luke 23:33 and get another “right” and ‘‘left” 
impression, James was the first to join Jesus in 
Paradise. The Thief and James. John was left to 
the last. Places of honor and responsibility are 
wince of wear and care. How many living ox-Presi- 

ents are there? I was thinkin ation, of course, 
but you can bring in big rail or any other big 
things if you like. You looked into the office and saw 
the epee. Desk, ‘‘just a settin' there doin’ 
nawthin’.” metimes—yea, quite.often, I have 
seen the mahogany desk suddenly become a mahog- 
any box with a silver plate and flowers on top of it. 
Mothers of Zebedee’s children sometimes forget this. 
‘** President of the bank” sounds bigger than ‘‘ machi- 
nist of the mill,” but the three square méals a da 
are not always as sweet nor the canopied bed as soft 
up on the Avenue as down in The Neck. God 
orders this world and he orders you. He knows what 
is best (Psa. 75 : 6, 7). 


Able-ity.—Are ye able? ... We are able (vy. 22). 
And they were. hy ? (Phil. 4: 13.) ‘‘ That fellow 
will tackle anything,” was said of one I had never 
seen. When he came he was just exactly the kind 
of fellow I expected to see from this five-word de- 
scription of him. Describe him {for me, ‘'We are 
able” is youth’s exultant reply to the challenge of 
The Day. Able-ity is the most valuable commodity 
on earth. The world is calling for it, When itcomes 
a fortune is laid at its feet. But notice this, it never 
comes from the loafing plane. ‘If itever smells of rum 


it is a sign of dying. ssolution ‘has’ n,' ‘These 
— were willing to pay the price. Are ydu able 
to take the best position intown? How? Only one 


way. The future General Managers, Cashiers, Right- 
hand men were not up town last night punching cel- 
luloid balls with sticks, nor are they loafing the Sun- 
day away beside a case of beer and behind a lurid 
newspaper (Isa. 58 : 13, 14). 

Dreams.— When the ten heard it, they were moved 
with indignation (v. 24). Is the thing that moves us 
indignation or disappointment? Were the ten mad 
because the Zebedee boys asked, or because they got 
in their application first? Had awomantohelp! It 
is human nature to condemn in others some inside 
things of our own. ‘* The gall of a fellow like him 
aspiring to a position like that!” Expected to put in 
for it yourself, eh? The whole twelve were alike. 
Every man had an eye on a cabinet portfolio, and no 
doubt lay awake nights seeing, among the stars, pal- 
aces and parks, chariots, and cup-bearers (Mark 9g: 
33.34). Not one of them dreamed stripes and crosses. 
It shows these disciples were rea] men just like the 
rest of us. -Here is another —_ That which you 
are when seen in another fellow doesn’t please you. 
Nobody is so tiresome to ‘an everlasting talker” as 
another everlasting talker, A practical joker can’t 
take a joke. When you are saying things about your 
acquaintances you are simply revealing your own 
mean heart. e are a bad lot. Christ has to make 
us all over again to get us anywhere near what we 
must be (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 


The Way Up.— Whosoever would be first... shall 
be your servant (v.27). The surest way to get up is 
to serve yourself up! The real great men of all ages 
have been those who have served their fellows. 
Serve men, and men will honor and enrich you. 
Trolley, telephone, phonograph. Machines of all 
sorts, sewing, mowing, hoeing. The world has only 
a contempt for merely rich men. They die and there 
are sneers, but no tears. As I write two very wealthy 
men have just died. Of one the newspapers say 
little and give a list of the clubs he belonged to. Of 
the other, George C. Thomas of Philadelphia, col- 
umns are taken to tell of the splendid service he did 
for God and his fellow-men. In New York there sits 
in bronze on the busy thoroughfare Peter, Cooper. 
In Philadelphia there stands to welcomé you from 
Broad Street Station Stephen Girard. Two servants. 
That's why their fellow-men honor them, The high 
places in shop and store are secured and held—and 
held—by those who serve the other fellows. A helper 
is a climber and astayer. Look close and see. The 
**hands” hand up every boss (Matt. 24 : 45-51). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A WORD FROM THE EvITOR.—These studies 


apply what is known as the. Underwood Travel’ 


System to the lessons of the year. A patented 
map connected with this system is reproduced 
herewith. If, at the opening of the lesson, the 
teacher will, by the use of the map and the de- 
scription, or better, of the map and the stereo- 
graph (a beautiful photographic view of Pales- 
tine, for use in the stereoscope), get clearly in 
the minds of the pupils the setting of the les- 
son's events in Palestine, it will help as no other 
method can to give a sense of reality to those 
events and a lasting impression of them, ‘The 
use of these helps may profitably be begun 
at any time aariog the year. ys | places will 
be described with. the lessons the whole 
year ; the fifty stereographs of these places cost 
$3.34, and if ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be given free. Eleven 

laces in Palestine will be described with the 
essons of the third quarter ; the eleven stereo- 

aphs for the third quartet cost $1.83. ‘Ihe 
our stereographs for August cost 67 cents. Less 
than four stereographs in one order are 20 cents 
each.:- Stereoscope, 85 cents... Orders should 
be sent to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i WAS somewhere on the way from 
Perzea (over east of the Jordan) toward 
Jerusalem that Jesus tried to make his 

disciples undérstand what a térrible fate 

awaited him. It seems likely that it was 
while he stayed a short time in Jericho, on 
the way, that Zebedee’s wife appealed to 
him in behalf of James and John, for she 
would not have shared in their long travels. 

We may see both the site of Jericho and the 

road that Jesus followed on that memorable 

journey. 


Find on our special map the number 34. 


Lf you stand at the spot marked 34 and look 

















“+ Map Pateut No, 656,560 by Underwood & Underwood, 
Pat’d in Great Britain, 
nearly eastward over the included be- 
tween those two lines which spread from 34, 
you find at your feet a dusty highway, the 
very road which Jesus passed over when he 
was leaving. Jericho for Jerusalem, and when 
the blind men cried out for his help. (Jeru- 
salem is behind you, up over a steep moun- 
tain road.) Before you the road winds down 
to an open, level space, quite bare and deso- 
late; that is where Jericho had stood in 
Joshua’s time. Beyond that barren plateau 
the ground drops to a lower level and spreads 
into a plain five or six miles wide; you see 
it dotted with bushes and pasture weeds, 
with the same dusty road mar ing a crooked 
white line across the level. hen Jesus 
came along that road toward where you stand, 
Jericho had been rebuilt—not on its original 
site, but more than a mile away down there 
on that plain. It was then a rather large 
town with a good many rich people in it ; at 
that time all this plain was profitably culti- 
vated in farms and orchards, and, besides, 
Jericho people traded with others up and 
down the valley and over at the other side 
of the river, . You, cannot actually see the 
river waters from here, but they are flowing 
by toward the south (right) at the farther 
edge of this plain. Just beyond Jordan, over 
on the eastern side, you can see how the 
high hills of Persea, where Jesus had been 
teaching, stand like a hazy wall along the 





| 
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What he had told his friends about 


horizon, 
the impecding tragedy was probably said 
either while they were coming down those 
Perzan hills, or while they were coming this 
way. acress the farther part of the open plain 
toward Jericho. ‘ . 

To see for yourself the Perzan hills and 
the plain this side of Jordan, and the very 
road where the blind men were healed, use 
the stereograph entitled ‘‘ Jordan valley and 
distant Moab east from old Jericho-—Jerusa- 
lem road.’’ es 
» Next week we shall describe what can be 
seen from the Mount of Olives looking down 
to the old gate where Jesus entered Jeru- 
salem, 


; < . 
‘she Iustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
_. Offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


General Lee's -— The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister (Golden Text). It is said that 
General Lee was in the cars going to Rich- 
mond one day, and was seated at the end far- 
thest from the door, The other seats were 
filled with officers and soldiers, An old 
woman, poorly dressed, entered at one of 
the stations, and finding no seat and having 
none offered her, approached the end where 
the general was seated. He immediately 
arose and gave her his seat. Instantly there 
was a general rising, each one offering his 
seat to the general, But he calmly said : 
**No, gentlemen, if there was no seat for the 
infirm old woman, there can be none for me.’’ 
The effect was. remarkable.. One after an- 
other got out of the car. The seats seemed 
to be too hot for them, and the general and 
the old lady soon had the car to themselves, 
—Mrs. H. D. Evans, Baltimore, Md. From 
the Baltimore Methodist. 


The Nobleman’s Position.— 7/e Son of 
man came not tobe ministered unto, but to min- 
ister (Golden Text). A story appeared in the 


| press after the death of a great British noble- 


man that when he was asked what positions 
of trust and honor England had bestowed 
upon him,—what, in short, he had been, —he 
made answer: ‘‘ Maid-of-all-work to thie 
British Government,: sir; maid-of-all-work 
to the British Government.’’ The offices of 
which he might have spoken would, if enum- 
erated, fill several lines of The Outlook. He 
was great enough to claim the power to 
serve,—JMrs. L. D. Welch, Knoxville, Iowa. 
From an article by a Business Woman in 
The Outlook. 


The M that Counts.— But fo minis- 
ter (Golden Text), Professor Graham Taylor, 
of The Commons, tells of a Chicago laborer 
who, that a neighbor woman niight have a 

lace to stay when her baby was born, let 
os occupy thé room with his wife, while he 
himself slept in the park. ‘* Rather tough 
on you, wasn’t it?’’ thé proiessor asked him. 
But, laughing, ‘he answeréd’: ‘Oh, no. J 
only rained three nights,’'—Fredérick Hall, 
Dundee, Ill. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


His Life for Others.— Zhe Son of man 
came... to give his life a ransom for many 
(Golden Text). On November 7, 1907, a Mex- 
ican engine driver, by the name of J. Garcia, 
was at the throttle attached to a loaded train 
at Nacozari, a small mining town in the state 
of Sonora. Among the cars were several 
loaded with dynamite, and while the train 
was standing in the station fire somehow 
broke out in a box car. It rapidly ap- 
proached the cars of dynamite. There was 
no.way of checking it, and the. explosion of 
those cars would wipe the village off the 
map, and probably destroy every person in 
it. . Other employees forsook the scene, 
calling on every one to escape.. Not so Gar- 
cia. Coolly remaining in his cab, he opened 
the throttle, and set the train in motion. 
Slowly he drew it out on the line, away from 
the village. Presently there was a frightful 
detonation. The train was blown to atoms, 
the engine reduced to scrap iron. No trace 
of the brave engineer was afterward found. 
A fund. has been raised to build a monument 
to him.—C. O. Shugart, Dayton, Tenn. 


From the (Nashville) Christian Advocate. 


Ready for Eithér.—Aly cup indeed pe 
shall drink (v. 23). Jesus was baptized to 


service—his ‘*cup’’ was the cup of ee 
even unto death, This may be illustrat 
by the old Roman coin bearing the figure of 
an ox standing midway between an altar'and 
a plow. Underneath were the words, ‘¢ Ready 
for either.’ That must be the spirit of true 
Christianity—ready for sacrifice and ready 
for service.— Mrs. W. K. Balfour, Fenwick, 
Ontario. From The Quiver. 


The Ministry of Greatness.— Whosoever 
would become tamong you shall be vour 
minister (v. 26). Dr. Speer tells a story of 
a visit to a college in the South. It was a 
poor college, but one that sought to do the 
will of ‘* There were not many rooms 
in it, so the president gave me his room. I 
was awakened very early in the morning by 
my door being ned. I did not want to 
appear to be inquisitive, so I lay quietly and 
said nothing. It was the president. I saw 
him take my boots, carry them into an ad- 
joining room, kneel down on the floor, and 
black them. That act went straight to my 
heart.’’ Such is the ministry of greatness. — 
H.. I. Stewart, New Bethlehem, Pa. 


“Do g."—Jesus, being moved 
with compassion, touched their eyes (v. 34). 
Do something. Jesus never failed to put his 
feelings into action. Professor James, the 
author of the much-used ‘‘ James’ Psychol- 
ogy,’’ calls attention to this thought : ** When 
you have been stirred by oratory, or by music 
or picture or example, act upon it, or you are 
worse off than as though you had never been 
stirred. Do something, if it is only to give a 
drink to a child or a chair to your old grand- 
mother.’’ —Grace Potter, Hartwick, New 
York. 


The Healing Christ.—S/raightway they 
received their sight, and followed him (v. 34). 
Miss Ella D. MacLaurin when visiting the 
mission fields wrote; To give you a simple 
illustration of the wonderful influence of 
medical work, I must tell you an experience 
of Dr, Gillson’s of Hankow. A man came 
to him totally blind, with cataracts on both 
eyes. The doctor operated on him, restor- 
ing his sight. In great joy he returned to his 
home, two hundred miles away, telling every- 
body; he met the story of the opening of his 
‘exes. by. the: wonderfnl. Jesus, Christman. 
, When he, reached his own village he ‘called 
.all the blind people together and started with 
sixteen, of them, roped to one another, on the 
long journey to the hospital. It is difficult to 
estimate the far-reaching influence of our 
medical missionaries in these lands where 
suffering abounds.—Mary £. Watson, Hart- 
Jord, Conn, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson. —Lord Jesus, 


how tenderly thou leadest us into the light ! 
Blinded by self we do not see the truth. Our 
sight cannot pierce the veil of low ideals to the 
high visions of glorious achievement for thee. 

e miss the mark so easily ! We seek our 
own way ; we want to be first without counting 
the cost of true ministry. Lord, cleanse us, we 
beseech thee, from the sin of preferring self to 
service. Go deep into our inmost life with the 
cure that thou shalt choose, and halt us and 
heal us before we have spoiled thy handiwork. 
Forgive us, Lord Jesus, for our stupid misun- 
derstanding of thee, for our slowness of heart to 
see thy purposes. And arouse us, we pray 
thee, to a glad sharing in the sacrifice that thou 
didst not count too great for the saving of such 
as we are; for thou wouldst have us put life 
into the work we do, even to the uttermost. 
‘Take these stony spirits of ours and turn them 
to flame for thee. In thy conquering name we 
ask it. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— You can never be 
near a great and good friend very long with- 
out getting many of your pet notions upset. 
How strange some of his ideas seem at first, 
until you think them over! A girl who 
knows how to sing, as her family think, very 
well, doesn’t have a high opinion ‘of ‘herself 
when she has heard a great singer render 
one of that girl’s favorite songs. boy may 
think he is prétty good .at handling a ball 
until he sees Christy Matthewson in the box. 
Here is a good man who knows much about 
the right way to live. Square his doings 
with the highest teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and the fit is by no means perfect. Three 
times in this short lesson Jesus speaks words 
that surprise his hearers into ‘hew ideas of 
him and of life. First, he tells of what ter- 


Jerusalem. That, the disciples could hardly 
lieve. Second, what did he say was to 





rible experiencé to come? His death. at. 
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.be the test of true greatness? Service! the 
-ability to bear what the Christ must bear ; 
the test of his cup of sacrifice, 7hat was a 
new idea to these men who wanted first 
place,. You want first place, do you? Then 
get to work in the business of helping others, 
to the limit of your life’s blood! Third, 
while the crowd scolded the blind men for 
troubli esus, what did he do? Cured 
them! How like him to do that! ‘The 
crowd and not the blind men were rebuked: 
Let us sum up the lesson very simply : 





DO WE SHARE 


ROSS. 
HIS | .up 
OMPASSION. 











So much here that is new'and unexpected 
to those who did not understand Jesus, Can 
we take to ourselves the lessons he taught 
to those about him? Let me write a word 
or two at the top of the board. Whatever 
change may be needed in our lives, we ought 
to come to the time when we can say “‘ yes’’ 
to all of this, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Hark, the glad sound ! the Saviour comes."’ 
** The Son of God goes forth to war."* 
‘* Plunged in a gulf of dark despair."’ 
** Jerusalem the Golden."’ ‘ 
‘* What a friend we have in Jesus."’ 
** T love to tell the story."’ 
** T love thy Kingdom, Lord.” 
** Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 69 : 1-6 (92: 1-5. 138 : 1-5). 
Psalm 116 : 1, 9, 10 (167: 1-3, 8. 235 : I-3). 
Psalm 25 : 12-16 (34: 1,2. 53:1, 2). 
Psalm 49 : 3-5 (65 : 3-5. | 103 : 3-5). 
Psalm 27 : 4-6, 8 (37 : I-4. 57 : 2-5.) 


“ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


Fewer ee eens of en Saatay-seneet 
itori ssociation, and a v the Inter- 
i 1 Lesson Comn i y 





ae phe mx ete bs ie 
M.—Matt. 20 : 17-34. ‘he Son of Man minis- 
: tering, 

T.—John 13 :1-17 . Washing His Disciples 
: ; eet. 

W.—Phil. 2: 1-11... . Taking the Form ofa 
Servant. 

T.—Luke 22 : 24-27 . In the Midst as a Servant. 
F.—John 10 : 7-18 . Ready to Lay Down His 
Life. 

S.—1 Peter 1 : 13-25 . Redeeming by His Blood. 
S.—Matt. 16 : 21-28. . ‘he Way of the Cross. 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LESSON TEACHING.— 7hose who live for 
others please God. 


HOW a picture of a mother caring for a 
child or busy about some household 
duty. The children will mention sev- 

eral ways—sewing, cooking, ironing, clean- 
ing, etc.—which keep their mothers busy 
making the home comfortable. They often 
et tired, but do these things because 
ey love the others in the family.’ Show a 
picture of a man at work, and remind the 
children how fathers work hard to provide a 
home, food, and clothes for others. Those 
who live and work for others please God. 
One day Jesus explained this to his twelve 
disciples as they traveled toward Jerusalem. 
(Show to-day’s picture and count the disci- 
ples.) They had been talking about the 
secret which he told them that other time 
when they traveled to the snow-eovered 
mountain, The time was near when the 
secret would be known to others. It was a 
sad secret which he wished his disciples to 
understand. They thought that they were 
going to Jerusalem to make Jesus king, and 
that they would share his glory. Two dis- 
ciples, with their mother, asked Jesus for 
the best places, on each side of him. You 
‘can see those two, James and John, talking 
to Jesus, The other ten didn’t like that, 
‘but felt quite angry, so Jésus explained, 





**It shall not be so among you”’ (to want 
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LESSON FOR ‘AUGUST 21 (Matt. 20: 17-34) 


the best places yourselves). ‘*Whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your minis- 
ter’ (to live for others and help them). 
** Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister’’ (or help 
others). Explain how the church minister 
is to help in time of sickness, sorrow, 
ete, sila 

Bennie was like James and John, who 
wanted the best places. One Sunday Ben- 
nie said to his teacher, ‘‘I love you so much 
that I want to sit next to you every time.”’ 
Other children wanted to sit next to the 
teacher, too, so she said, ‘‘ Bennie, if you 
love me so much won’t your love reach clear 
across the room, if you sit in that chair op- 
posite tome? I can tell by looking at you 
whether you love me that much.’”” It was 
hard for Bennie to give up his place, but he 
did, and the teacher smiled many times to 
let him know that she loved him all the 
more for being unselfish. _ aed 

After Jesus had spoken those words to his 
disciples they must have thought of ‘the many 
times they had seen him helping others. 
(Recall some past lessons.) : 

They went on their way until they crossed 
a rivér and passed through a city with a wall 
around it. A great crowd followed, . and 
Jesus had a chance to prove that he was 
always ready to help others, ‘‘He went 
about doing good,”’ 

Two blind men were sitting by the road- 
side near the city, They heard the crowd 
coming, and that Jesus was passing by, so 
they called out, ‘*O Lord,: thou Son of 
David, have mercy on us.’’? Some of the 
crowd told these blind men to keep still, just 
as the disciples not many days before had 
tried to send away the mothers and their 
children who came to Jesus when he said, 
** Suffer little children,’’ etc. 

The blind men wouldn’t keep still, but 
called again, and Jesus heard them. He 
stood still and called out, ‘* What do you 
want?’? They said, ** Lord, that our eyes 
may be opened.’’ (We want to see.) Jesus 
touched their eyes, and right away they 
could see, 


** His hands were always helping, 
And.his.eyes were always kind, 
For he never was too bus 

eos. ¢¢Bo-Reabthe sickeand blind". 2=) 
of ‘at sSomg:Seeriet for the Sunday.Sctiool:: 4 
Of course they followed him with the crowd. 

Wherever Jesus went he always watched 
for .a “chance to help others, and he hoped 
that his followers would do the same, e- 
peat : 


‘*Doallthe good youcan —s_— 
To all the people.you can,” etc,’ 


sate » 


Suppose we watch this week for a chance 
to help somebody. If any of us find pictures 
of one person helping another, let us bring 
them next Sunday. Perhaps we can bring 
some love-gifts to help send poor little chil- 
dren and their mothers to the country for a 
few days. There are so many ways of help- 
ing others, and Jesus is pleased when we do 
it. Close by singing : 

** Help usto do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all our work, or in our play, 
‘To grow more loving every day,”’ 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


AN- you name five great women in the 
world? What made them great? Did 
you ever wish you were great? One 

of my girls, who had written her school song, 
said she often wished she was great when 
writing poetry. It is possible for each of 
you to.be great according to Christ’s stand- 
ard. Let us see what his idea of greatness 
is. He has changed the disciples’ standards 
about other things. What did he tell them 
about forgiveness, and about service and 
payment? To-day he changes decidedly 
their idea of greatness. 

Where is Jesus going? Toward’ what 
event‘is he approaching? What is his chief 
work during these last days? To remind 
them of the training of the Twelve, it was 
necessary here to review the ‘* square ’’ out- 
line upon which we had constructed the life 
of Christ. The four turning points were: 
the Bethlehem Birth; the Capernaum Crisis ; 
the Transfiguration ; the Crucifixion. The 
four sides were : the King and his Kingdom ; 
the Teacher and the Twelve ; the Way of the 
Cross; and, Back to the Father. 
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Who is with Jesus on this journey? Does }the service side of the gospel when it is pre- 


Jesus know what is coming? What does he 


tell his disciples? Find five things to bg 
done to him, ‘Why does he tell his disciples ? 
How will it help them Jater on?, Does Jeons 
go willingly? What does this show. about 
the character of Jesus? Why he not turn 
back? We paused a moment here to explain 
that the presence of temptation overcome 
makes such obedience worth more than mere 
mechanical, thoughtless response. It showed 
the power and greatness of his love-for you 
and me. Some have never yet heard of this 
love, and some who have heard do not seem 
to care. I wonder why! ~ ; 

Then along camé’a woman with her own 
idea of greatness, Who was she?, Who 
were her sons? What did she want? What 
was her idea of Christ’s Kingdom? What 
would these two places indicate ?» Who gen+ 
erally sat in these two places? Why did the 
woman wish these positions for her sons? 
Had Jesus ever selected them before for any 
special privileges? What did Jesus reply? 
Did they’ know what they were asking? 
What question does Jesus then ask of James 
and John? What did he mean by ‘‘ the 
cup’?? How did they answer? Did they 
prove their answer in their later life? Then 
Jesus explained about these payee Could 
one have such an important place just for the 
asking? Possibly they remembered Jesus’ 
story of the hired servants and the answer to 
the rich young ruler, and thought that, since 
eternal life was a gift, men had only to ask 
for anything and it would be given. Jesus 
now sees that he must expiain that works 
prove the man’s fitness for the place. Sup- 

se a girl prayed that God would permit 

er to be number one in her class. Could 
he grant that prayer just because she asked 
it? He might say, ‘* That is not mine to give 
for the mere asking.”” You by your work 
must prove yourself worthy of that high posi- 
tion, I can help you to work for it. Many of 
our prayers are unanswered for this same 
reason. We fail to do our part, and then 
God cannot do his. 

How did the disciples treat this request of 
the brothers? Was Jesus angry? He real- 
ized-that here again he must'teach thém what 
real greatness meant. What ‘Gen#ile nations 


; | seemed’ gréat to those Jews? “How did they 


show their greattess?" What ‘did Jesus say 
of this ‘kind of greatness? In what*does 
real greatness consist? » What does minister 
mean? How then cana girl begin to attain 
greatness? - What isthe world’s idea of 
greatness, what is Christ’s? We explained 
the use of the word ‘‘servant,’’ Is it ‘tight 
to have an ambition for this greatness? We 
marked and memorized Romans 15 : 3 and 
Matthew 20: 28, 

Could a girl really become great by such 
a life of sacrifice and service in Christ? Let 
me tell you of one great woman, of whom it 
was said, ‘‘Each eye that saw her blessed 
her; each ear that heard her was made 
glad.’’ And when she died her husband 
received a thousand letters from those whom 
she had served, The life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer proved the success of the Christ plan, 
‘* not to be ministered unto, but to minister,’’ 
Shall we not try it? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

For next week the girls read Matthew 21 ; 
1-17. 

Why did Jesus. permit this demonstration ? 
Why is it called a triumphal entry? What 
was the feast they were about to celebrate ? 
What reason was given for taking the man’s 
beast? What friends of Jesus lived in Beth- 
any, and what had recently happened there? 
(John 12.) For what purpose were money- 
changers and dove-sellers in the temple 
courts? What did Jesus do as he saw Jeru- 
salem? (Luke 19 : 41, 42.) What prophet 
is quoted in verse 5? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the ‘‘ Golden Thread” 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE incident connected with the request 
of the mother of the sons of Zebedee 
was the only one I tried to touch in 

connection with the presentation of this les- 
son to a group of boys gathered during my 
summer wanderings. It is a choice lesson 
for boys, and fits in nicely with the emphasis 
which all wise workers are now putting on 





sented to boys. 

I chose to tell this story to the boys, rather 
than to have it read by them in detail. Be- 
fore the lesson 1 all the help I could 
from the notes of Dr. Stalker and Dr. Riddle, 
in order that I might tell the story clearly. 

I explained the very general belief on the 
part of the Jews that the kind of a kingdom 
which Jesus was to bring in, and of which he 
was to. be the new ruler, was the only kind 
of a kingdom which would suggest itself to 
them—an earthly one, ‘True, as we read the 
teachings of Jesus now, it would seem to be 
very clear that he meanta heavenly kingdom ; 
but they had not so much light on it all as we 
have now. He caused them to learn the les- 
son so that they would understand it after he 
left them, even though they did not under- 
stand it before. ; 

So here was the mother of James and 
John (Mark 10 : 35), probably tee ee by 
the young men themselves (see Dr.Riddle), 
asking for high places in this new kingdom, 
That sounds just like some things that occur 
to-day. Ifone of the political parties goes 
out of power and another comes into place, 
great crowds of men flock around the newly- 
elected candidate seeking positions,  In- 
deed, we see plenty of cases where candi- 
dates for office are besought even before 
their election to give certain men high 
places, ‘‘if’’? they are elected. Yes, the 
picture is a familiar one. 

But the way Jesus treated the request— 
that was new then, and hasn’t even been 
learned very thoroughly yet. He said simi- 
ply, The price of exalted position is not per- 
sonal preference, it is costly service. The 
one who invests most in service is most 
worthy of high place. 

There were certain things I tried to make 
very clear to these boys. I separated ‘people 
into two classes ohne of which I called the 
** givers,’? and represented them by the out- 
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stretched hand in the act of giving. I asked 
the boys for a short word to express the other 
class of people, and one suggested *‘ grab- 
bers.’® It wasn’t the word I wanted, bit it 
was significant. I waited till I secured the 
word ‘‘getters’’ from the boys; then we 
had “ givers’? and ‘‘ getters.’’ 

I pictured the life of a man devoted to get- 
ting only ; told of its lack of joy, its monot- 
ony; its dreariness. ‘Somebody had said that 
millionaires never smile. 1 know better 
than that, for I know some who know how 
to smile ; but they are men who have never 
forgotten the art of giving, with all their 
getting. There’s always joy and happiness 
and gladness in giving; getting comes to be 
a tiresome business. 

But I am thinking particularly about how 
we may acquire the habit of being givers. I 
know “this—the fellows in this class will 
never have a better time to begin than now. 
Where? Well, at home, for one place ; 
take some of the burden off the shoulders of 
father and mother, You have been getting 
from them through all the years ; try giving to 
them for a while, 

Try it at school, Many a schoolmate 
needs your help; give it to him, Try it at 
church ; don’t be constantly asking the 
question, What can I get out of this? Turn 
it around and make it the habit of your life 
to ask, What can I put into this? That, in- 
deed, will make life worth living. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. On what errand did Jesus send two 
disciples? 2. Describe the manner in which 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem. How did the 
multitudes help to honor him? 3. Give the 
question of the people in. the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and the answer that they received. 4, 
Tell what Jesus did when he entered the 
temple,-and the-reason he gave for what he 
did. 5 Where did Jesus lodge that night ? 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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...Nearing Jerusalem: The Mind of Jegus and ithe, Mind ‘of 
ss lorquitins (Matt. 20:'17-34)0 uso 8 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


WO interesting points of view are brought 
out by this lesson, and they form a 
suggestive contrast. We are shown 

the trend of the mind of Jesus and that of 
the minds of his disciples. He was full of 
the thought of the great sacrifice impending: 
they could not avoid pluming themselves on 
the greatness and glory which they antici- 
pated. So absorbed was he by his survey of 
what was to come to pass that they came to 
stand in awe of him more than ever. There 
was an impossible distance at times between 
him and them, They hardly noticed this 
because their own minds. were full of the 
ideas of precedence and authority and dis- 
tinction. A 

‘* As Jesus was going up.’’ The leisurely 
progress southward had évidently reached 
the vicinity of Jericho, so that the direct 
road up to Jerusalem lay before them. 
Either they would have to retrace their steps 
or go ahead. What did Jesus announce re- 
garding their journey? How long would it 
take them, moving leisurely, to reach the 
7 erusalem ? 

ead aloud the fresh announcement (vs. 

18, 19) by Jesus of what would happen at 
Jerusalem. Compare the two earlier occa- 
sions reported (16 ; 21 and 17: 22). In 
what two specific respects did this third pre- 
diction: enlarge upon each of the former 
ones? Call the. notice of the class to its 
definiteness and completeness. The real 
art of both Jews and Gentiles is made clear, 
What detail does Mark 10: 34 add and Luke 
18 : 32, 33 confirm ? 

Is it likely that there were no more than 
three such announcements of the Passion ? 
Matthew-27 : 12 should, perhaps, count asa 
fourth, Probably Jesus had alluded to it 
many times in various ways. It was the 
most important and least understood subject 
before them, 

Mark 10: 32 suggests the loneliness of the 
Master at this crucial time. The lack of 
comprehension which the apostles exhibited 
cut him off from their sympathy. He had to 
be more or less wrapped in his own thoughts, 
oblivious ‘of them, and walked along ahead 
of them, who followed “silent, awestruck, 
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and afraid,’?’ Even. when he explained his 
thoughts théy failed to respond. 
- The-‘*amazement’’ of the Twelve may 
have been due fo their full understanding of 
the great danger to him and to them of this 
visit at Passover time to Jerusalem. How 
he could ignore deliberately such imminent 
ril they could not quite understand, tn- 
_ perchance, he would really assert him: 
self. 

Such a second thought, so comforting, 
may have explained the ‘strange episode 
which follows, when two of his most inti- 
mate followers, either directly (Mark 10: 
35) or through their mother, as Matthew 
suggests, petition him to assure them of an 
equal and relative —prominence.in the new 
kingdom. ~~ - ' 

Does such a request as this fit into our 
conventional ideas of John? Was it a re- 
quest to be unreservedly condemned as un- 
worthy? How did Jesus deal with it? His 
method reveals one characteristic ; namely, 
his habit of putting all the facts together. 
He did not reproach them, nor did he deny 
their request, but he made them see what 
was involved in a place of great distinction 
in the coming kingdom, ‘‘ Those who share 
- throne,” said the Master, ‘‘ must drink 
of my cup.’’ What did he mean by this 
latter phrase? Is it universally true that 
those who win distinction: as followers of 
Jesus must win it through suffering of some 
sort? They assented to his question, Had 
they really caught the martyr spirit, or were 
they hasty and unreflecting in their reply? 

Jesus told them that they would have no 
lack of opportunity for sacrifice, but that 
distinction in the kingdom was not a matter 
of favoritism, but of fitness. Only those 
can occupy thrones in God’s kingdom who 
have been prepared by moral discipline and 
personal testing to be worthy of the honor. © 

What effect did the haselotee of this ap- 
plication have upon the rest of the Twelve ? 
The word in verse 24 is equivalent to ‘* were 
mad at.’’? They attacked James and John 
vigorously as soon as these culprits could be 
gotten out of the hearing of Jesus. But Jesus 
called them to him, and administered a re- 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Men and Missions 
A Man’s Book on a Man’s Job 
By William T. Ellis 


The stirring story of a newspaper man's observation of missions and 
missionary problems around the world, and a wealth. of .actual missionary 
methods for the men of the churches. 
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Missionary Methods 
By George B Trem 


A practical working manual for every Sunday-school, big or little, 
designed to show officers and teachers just how missionary instruction may 
be introduced and conducted interestingly. 


50 cents 
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You Can Know More 
About the Gospel of Matthew 
Than Ever Before 


And nothing will help you more in gaining a well-balanced, readily grasped, 
absolutely natural and unforced outline of the book, its message, origin, and 
normal divisions than President F.°K. Sanders’ booklet, 


‘* How to Make the Most of the Year 
“f ~« di the Gospel: According to Matthew" 


You will want the booklet for your own use; You will: want to give it to members - 
of your class.. It eantains valuable hints, too, on the teaching of a class, and it 
gives ‘a selected fist of important books on the year’s study in Matthew. 


Single copy . . . *s + «© «© «© « + 10 cents. 
O86 CONNIE 2 ington atile 4. 2 9 . $2.00. 
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;) it worth striving for? How must it 
|| tained ? . , ‘ 
3--Human Greatness...Who are the great- | 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
buke, quite as gentle and quite as effective 
as the one already delivered. _ 

What effective contrast did Jesus draw 
between the Gentile method of showing su- 
= aap bayeegse er the Christian method ? 

1e¢ true way of attaining greatness Jesus 

‘ocees ed to define by defining a true ruler, 
What was his definition? Is there any kind 
of rivalry in which a Christian may be en- 
cou 
_ Jesus rejoiced in the title of Servant, 
which the great ot prophet had used (Isa. 53: 
11). It sum up his conception of 
relation which he was to fulfil. He was to 
make a ce 2 my act of sacrifice for the good 
of the world, to give his own life that sinners 
might have redemption. His disciples had 
much difficulty in 
They were still full of ambition and rivalry 


‘| (Matt. 18 : 1-3), of a spirit of exclusiveness 
-40), of intolerance (Luke 9: | 


(Mark 9: 
54-56), and of mercenariness (Matt. 19: 
27-30). His sacrificial ideal they could not 
| grasp until later. 

_., But what a great and simple ideal! How 
easy of application! “How far-reaching into 
every act of everyday life! The sacrificial 
spirit may be exhibited in the simplest trans- 
actions as well as in the greatest emergencies. 
The spirit of service is the test. 

At Jericho the company had various expe- 
riences, one of which Matthew’s Gospel 
records, the episode of the blind men or 
man. The three accounts in the three Gos- 
pels raise a large crop of harmonistic diffi- 
culties, which are, however, of little impor- 
tance. A blind man called out to Jesus, 
insisted on meeting him, and was healed. 
Mark’s narrative (10 : 46-52) is very graphic. 
+} One worth healing, indeed, for he became a 
disciple at once, like Zacchzeus, of whom 
| Luke -at this point contributes a beautiful 
story (Luke I9 : I-10). : 

In closing think about : 

1. Christ’s Attitude Toward His Approach- 
ing Trial. Why did he leave the safe and 
sheltered Persea ? What upheld his spirit 


»| (Heb. 12: 2) and can support ours ? 


2. The Cost of Spiritual Leadership. 1s 
, at- 


ést among~us to-day, judged by the averagé 
human opinion, these who serve largely or 
those who rule imperiously ? 

4: The Christlike Life. 
live like him ? 


Booxs THat May Be Usp. 


Garvie’s ** Studies in the Inner Life of 
Jesus ’’ throws light on the idea of ‘‘ ransom ”’ 
in the saying of Jesus about himself. Ben- 


How are we to 


episode. 
Greek Testament (pp. 256-260) are, ‘as usual, 
helpful in every way toward an insight into 
Miller, in his ** Devo- 
tional Hours with Matthew ”’ (chap. 32), in- 
terprets clearly. For the relative situation 
of Jericho, see the Bible Dictionaries or 
George Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Historical Geog- 
raphy.’’ 


Dai_y HomME READINGS ON NEXT LESSON, 
Lesson for August 28: Matthew 21: 1-17. 


M -—Kead Matthew 21 : 1-11. 
What kingly traits did this method of entry 
express ? 


Twesday.— Read Luke 19: 37-44. Jerusa- 
lem was far from being aware of her good 


fortune. Do we know “the time of our 
visitation ’’ ? 
Ww -—Read Matthew 21 : 12-17. 


Jesus was roger wr not because of the orig- 
inal practise of furnishing sacrificial animals, 
but because it had been turned into a mar- 
ket-place for making money under the pro- 
tection of religion. 

Th -— Read Matthew 21 : 18-22. 
The fig-tree, like the traffic in the temple, 
wasasham, ~ 

Friday.—Read Zechariah 9 : 9-17, the 
original prediction of the peaceful coming of 
the Messiah to Jerusalem for its blessing. 

Saturday.——Read Malachi 3 : 1-6 about 
the coming of the Messiah in judgment 
against the doers of evil. 

Sunday.— Read Matthew 21 : 1-22. Con- 
sider these episodes as three symbolisms of 


| Messianic power. 
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joining him at this point, | 





nett, in his ‘* The Life of Christ According | 
to St. Mark ”’ (pp. 157-168), is very graphic | 
and forceful in his remarks about the whole | 
Bruce’s notes in the Expositor’s | 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday August 21, 1910. 


Duty under difficulties 
(2 Tim. 2 ; 1-13). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Henig in dark days (Exod. 5 : 19- 


: 23; 6: 1). : 
‘TUES.—Duty rewarded (Josh. 14 : 6-15). 
WED.—A trying situation (Acts 26 : 19-29). 
THURS.—Duty in peril (2 Cor. 11 : 23-33). 
Fri.—No surrender (Acts 4 : 13-23). 
Sat.—Graces we need (Romans §: 1-5). 














How may we know our duty? 
Tell a case of faithfulness to duty. 


Name some everyday duties, such as kind- 
ness, etc. 


NE of the most wonderful things in the 
life of our Lord was his noble‘sénse 
of duty. How large a part it played 

with him is concealed from us by the fact that 
in our English Bible the word duty is not once 
applied to Christ, and is only once used by 

rist, in the saying, ‘‘Even so ye also, when 
ye shall have done all the things that are 
commanded you, say, we are unprofitable 
servants; we have done that which it was 
our duty todo.’’ Yet the absence of the 
term from our English Bible is no evidence 
of the fact from the life of Christ. We easily 
recall the times when our Lord himself said, 
*¢I must.’’ And the word so translated is 
not a mere mood of the verb. With Christ it 
was a word which might be translated, as 
sometimes it is translated, ‘‘ it behooves,’’ or 
better still, ‘* Itis my duty.’’ It was the word 
he used when, asa lad, his father and mother 
took him to task for lingering behind: in :the 
temple: *‘knew ye not that it was my duty 
to be in my Father’s house?’’ It was the 
word he used on the threshold of his public 
ministry, -**It is my duty to preach the 
good tidings of the Kingdom of God-te.ather 
cities also + for therefore wasI sent.’’ John 
tells us’ that’ Jesus ‘ conceived it tobe his 
duty to go up to Galilee ‘by way of Samaria, 
and Jesus tells us that it was the duty of the 
Son of man to ga.up to Jerusalem and to 
suffer many things, and to die. 

% ; 

Noise and applause are unnecessary and 
distasteful to the spirit of duty. It loves to 
do its work against difficulties unobserved. 
Dr. Stoner, surgeon of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital service in charge on 
Ellis Island, told recently of a typical case of 
many. ‘*The danger accepted by the men 
who hazard life in the interest of. science,’’ 
said he, ‘‘calls out the highest manhood. 
That risk is to some extent run ‘by the ‘staf 
right here on Ellis Island in connection with 
the handling of these hordes of immigrants. 
Then, too, our men may be called upon at 
any moment to go to any part of the world to 
do epidemic duty, quarantine service or la- 
boratory work in the study of fevers such as 
has recently been done in collaboration with 
Dr. Ricketts himself in Montana. On. these 
assignments the physicians expose themselves 
directly to such diseases as yellow fever, 
typhus or typhoid, smallpox, plague and 
cholera. Demur is unheard of. Yet in all 
this work a man has need of a courage at least 
equaling that of the soldier, His courage 
must be even greater, I should say, for the 
soldier approaches danger to music and hur- 
rahs that carry with them a good deal of stim- 


ulus, With the man of science it is otherwise.’’ 


All that we need to know about anything is, 
“Ts it duty?’ ‘If the voice of conscience 


tells us that He requires anything of us we 
have no right to measure its importance; on 
the other hand, whatever he would not have 
us do, however important we may think it, 
is as nought to us. i 

you may lose by neglecting this duty,, which 
you think so trifling, or the blessing which 
its faithful performance may bring? Be sure 
that if you do your very best in that which is 
laid upon you daily, you will not be left with- 
out sufficient help when some weightier occa- 
sion arises, 
fix your eyes upon him, ‘listen’ to his voice, 
and then go on bravely and cheerfully.’’ 


How do you know what 


Give yourself to him, trust him, 


It is always possible to do our duty, 
We can never do more than our duty. 
We dare never do less than our duty. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 21 (Matt. 20: 17-34) 





. HARRISBURG, Pa.—Can you give me the 
words of what I think is éallea*” Hampton 


** God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food, 
By his hand must alt be fed, 

ve us, Lord, our daily bread. 
' Amen,” 


REDLANDS, CAL.— What material is in- 
Intermediate 


Inrermediate Department ?7—M. L. B. 
The aim of the Intermediate Course is 
stated by the Lesson Committee to be, ‘‘ To 


. lead to the practical recognition of the duty 
‘dnd nsibility ef personal Christian liv- 
ing, to organize the conflicting impulses 
‘of-life se as to devel 


habits of Christian 
service.’’ To this the first and second 
year of the course is biographical in. charac- 


‘ter. The first year includes biographical 
. studies in the Old Testament, with the geo- 


graphical and historical background which 
they need, these to be covered in nine 
months, with the remaining three months 
(July, August, and September) given to studies 
of religious leaders in North America and 
studies of temperance leaders in North Amer- 





These lessons can not only be used with 


the pupils from thirteen to fifteen or sixteen, 


but be greatly enjoyed bythem, While there 
is not only marked difference in the interests 
and needs of the several years of the inter- 
mediate pupils, yet the differences are not 


' so marked as are the differences in mental 


capacity of the growing child in the younger 


sigeades. The. first-year, of-the Intermediate 
» 1 ourse ~is ¥ 
_ thirteen or fourteen, bat will. undoubtedly be. 


lanned. for, .the,, pupil, of. about 


usable with the rest of the department, _ 





PHILADELPHIA.—In planning our work for 
next fall, or rather next October, we are won- 
dering what plan to pursue in reference to the 
second-year lessons. We have this year taught 
the entire department (primary) the lessons of 
the first year. Sometimes they have been 
taught by the superintendent, and often by the 
class teachers, 

We feel that our teachers are ready to have 
control of the lesson teaching, but are not sure 
whether we should introduce the second-year 
lessons for only those above the first year or use 
them for the entire department, as this year. 
We are not sure what effect it would have to 
have two lessons taught in the department at 


. the same time.—M. L. C, 


By all means use the second-year lessons 
with all but those who will now be your first- 
year pupils, That is, take the pupils who 
come to you from the beginners department 
together with any new pupils who have come 
in and who are quite young, form them into 
groups and teach them the first-year lessons. 
In this way you get the start toward the 
grading which you will find desirable, and 
which we are sure will work out admirably 
in the end, ial 

As to having several lessons taught at one 
time in the department, this has been done 
so long through the use of supplemental les- 
sons which were different for each grade that 
we are. accustomed to. it. Try it and see, 
‘There are so many schools that for years have 
had a different lesson taught to every grade 
in the school through the use of other graded 
systems that their testimony and experience 
are all in favor of the use of separate lessons. 





CINCINNATI.—As a superintendent I am de- 
sirous of knowing whether in the Primary De- 
partment the pupils should have their lesson 
papers containing their lessons given to them 
the Sunday before the lesson is taught or on 
the Sunday when the lesson is given. Also 
which plan should be followed for the Junior 
pupils.—T’. S. D. 

On general principles it is best to give to 
the primary pupil the story to read, or have 
read at home, or the picture card, or in fact 
any material for home work, after the lesson 
has been given in the school. With junior 
pupils who can read, and who are capable 
of doing what the primary pupils cannot do, 


Primary and junior Work: | Pi 
By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes _ 


| primary can be attempted. With the younge 
junior p 





ot 


a modification of the plan adopted for the’ 

it is best to. give them their 
work after the work has been done in the 
school, increasing the task as they become 
interested and as their ability to remember 
the task increases. After a while assignsome 
simple thing to be done for work of the follow- 
ing Sunday, and gradually get them ready to 
do a limited amount of work regularly in ad- 
vance, ; 

_ This may be accomplished with junior 
pupils within a few weeks ; with some others 
who lack all home Paps ey it may take 
several months, but it is better to go slowly 
and work surely than to lay too much upon 
junior pupils and have half-hearted work, or 
work irregularly done. Whatever is asked 


of junior pupils must be within their ability 


to perform, their work must appeal to their 
interests, and if these two things are kept 
clearly in mind by the teacher, the task w 
-be enthusiastically performed—if, of course, 
the work is presented with enthusiasm, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I,—We have been trying to 
teach a lesson each , But 
do not find that we are successful when we do 
this in connection with the regular lessoni 
When we had missionary work emphasized 
with the offering service instead of the n of 
the day we felt that we did better work. Wh 
does a missionary lesson Wave to be used’ wit 
the graded lessons ?—J. M. C. 

_ If you will study the outlines of the new 
graded lessons for the primary grades: you 
will find that it is a course arranged by 
themes, with lessons under each theme, 
with biblical material for the direction of the 
teacher, and -with a memory verse for the 
pupil. It so happens that in the planning of 
the lessons, in trying to meet the needs 
of the pupil occasionally a‘ lesson occurs 
which is distinctly missionary in ‘its teaching, 
others which aré out and out missionary, both 
as to facts or events and teaching, while still 
others “ate “missionary. in the .sénse that 
they lay the foundation for missjonary effort, 
Many of the lessons of the first year:are’ not 
apparently so to the adult, nor to those tiot in 
sympathy with, or unable to look at things 
from, a child’s standpoint, but nevertheless 
they are intensely missionary in that they 
lay the right foundation of missionary teach- 
ing for the child. 

There is no separate set of missionary les- 
sons, one for each lesson, which is a part 
of the course. Those teaching missionary 
lessons each Sunday do it because they wish 
to do so, and not because it is a part of the 
course itself. Indeed, to do so is a violation 
‘Sf the very principles upon which the graded 
lessons are built. Better teach the graded 
lesson with all your ability and power,.em- 
phasizing the truth intended for the child and 
not over emphasize any one phase of its 
teachings. 

On the other hand make the offering ser- 
vice helpful, and through it as well as. in 
many other ways make each day’s program 
count for missionary teaching and all other 
helpful ways of expressive activities. 








ALBANY, N. Y.—We have used the first year 
of the primary lessons, but as our teachers do 
not seem to be ready to do all the teaching yet, 
I am perplexed as to haw to roduce the 
second-year less though T want them, 
and | feel that the new children ought to have 
these first-year lessons, which have been so 
helpful this vear. I have not more than-a-third 
of the teachers — to. teach, though all ‘of 
them now feel that they could take the first- 
year lessons over again and teach them them- 
sélves.—M. L. P. : EF 

You have really the solution of the prob- 
lem in your question, providing’ you have 
some extra space in your church which you 
can use for even a portion of your’ Session. 
This is what some teachers ‘dre planning to 
do. They will provide the néw pupils com- 
ing in fromthe beginners: department with 
teachers who will give to them the lessons of 
the first year, taking them out.of the room for 
the teaching period, While they are gone 
the second-year lesson will be.taught to the 
rest of the department by the superintendent. 
In one school they are planning to give 'to 
these new children only those teachers who 
were in the department this ‘last year and 
who have been somewhat trained this year 
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in the use of these new lessons, This year 
tthe teachers wi!! get training in the use of 
the <itsebjear Tate, so that the year 
cote, both the first and second-year 
pupils will remain‘in the department, while 
the third-year pupils will be the ones to re- 
tire, and to them will be taught the third- 


: ger lessons. In this way the superintendent 
P 


anning through the three years to get 
her teachers in training, so that aiter that she 
may havea fully graded department, with the 
teachers in charge of their respective grades. 
In another school, where the room is large 
but where outside s: is not available, 
they plan to divide the grades by screens, or 
rather to divide the first year from the oth- 
ers, and while the first-year —_ are re- 
ceiving their lessons behind the screen the 
rest of the rtment. will be doing their 
hand-work, reviewing their memory texts, or 
will be engaged in something not of the same 
character as that done by the first-year pupils. 
Then when the first-year are engaged with 
their review or other work not requiring 
such close attention as does the story, the 
}second-year and the pues ge pupils will 
together have their story work given to them. 





| Children ok: Sea 





What the Flowers Taught 
By Helen M. Richardson 


sf H DEAR! I don’t see why faces 
have to be washed so often!’’ 
grumbled Lorraine, scrubbing 
away. 

**Sometimes it is done to please mothers. 
I know some little children that do it for 
that very reason,’’? Mrs. Atwood asserted. 

‘*Do I know them, too?’ queried Lor- 
raine, lifting an interested face. 

** Yes, you know them, and love them,’’ 
his mother answered, ‘‘ They have names 
as pretty as their faces,’’ she also assured him. 

rraine pondered, the towel. still.in his 
hand. f f : oe 

*« Well—yes—I suppose pretty faces do 
have’ ‘tobe washed—sometimes,*’ he ad- 
mitted, remembering how often Grimes Oliver 
and Kitty Murphy were sent home from 
school for this purpose. Grimes was an 
attractive looking boy after he came back, 
and Kitty looked sweet enough to kiss, the 
teacher always declared, 


mother alluded to? ‘‘I can’t think, mama; 
you’ ll have to tell me their names,’’ Lorraine 
admitted, after the towel had been hung up. 
** Guess my ‘thinking cap’ isn’t in working 


roguish glance at his mother, Lorraine was 
always good-natured after a wash-up. 


some others,’’ his mother suggested. 

** All flower names, and.all girls,’’ Lorraine 
pondered. ‘‘ But girls don’t mind washing 
their faces as boys do,’’ he quizzed, 

**Oh no, they are not all girls. There are 
fore, and Joe, and John, and Solomon, and 

illiam, and—’’ 

A knowing look syddenly crept. into Lor- 
raine’s eyes, and he broke in: ‘‘I’ll bet I 
can tell the names of all them fellers, mama,’’ 
he asserted brightly. ‘‘ They are Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit, Joe-Pye-weed, St. John’s wort, 
Solomon’s Seal and Sweet William, only his 
last name comes first.’? Lorraine owned a 
flower book and he was studying it. 

** Ves, these children of whom I have 
spoken are all flower children. But I think 
you will agree that they never make any 
complaint when the rain washes their faces. 
They seem to enjoy it for they know that their 
mother Nature desires them to be fresh and 
clean,”’ , 

Lorraine was silent for a moment; then he 
said in a determined manner: ‘‘Guess I 
won’t let the floWers get. ahead of me in 
keeping clean, Perhaps I’ll get to liking to 
wash my face after a while,’’ he asserted 
roguishly, 

** We usually get to liking to do what we 
learn to do well,’’? Lorraine’s. mother en- 
couraged. 

** Any way, I’m going to try,’’ declared 
the little boy. , 

‘*A boy who tries hard enough always 
succeeds,’’ his mother assured him. 


WALTHAM, Mass. 





But who could these children be that his | ° 
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SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘The brightest man for miles afoand. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


ig re oan meee Ginoss the piteire no 
e city. im t - e 
cleenllodal of the Gatlee tame, in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by smail exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o: 


SAPOLIO 


inthe hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 


ae 








the Mayor to live in. 
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When answering adverti nts, 
mention The Sunday Scheol Times. 


Abandoned It 
For the Old Fashioned Coffee was Killing 


‘*Y always drank coffee with the rest 
of the family, for-it seemed as if there 
was nothing for bfeakfast if we did not 
have it on the table: 

‘\I have been troubled for some time 
ith my heart, which did not feel right. 
his trouble grew worse steadily. 
‘Sometimes: it would beat fast and at 
ther times very slowly, so that I would 
ardly be able to do work for an hour or 
wo after breakfast, and if. I walked up 
a hill it gave mea severe pain. 

‘‘T had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that = 
haps it might be caused by coffee drink- 
ing. I tried leaving off the coffee and 
began drinking Postum. The change 
came quickly. I am now glad to say 
that I am entirely well of the heart 
trovible, and attribute the cure to leav- 
ing off coffee and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have aban- 
doned coffee and have taken up with 
Postum, which they are ‘using steadily. 
There are some ple that make Postum 
very weak and tasteless, but if it is 
boiled long enough, according to direc- 
tions, it is a very delicious beverage. 
We have never used any of the old 
fashioned coffee since Postum was first 
started in our hotse,” 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


please 
















What School for My 
Daughter ? 


By a Mother of Two 











N THAT school love must inspire the 
work and the workers. The teacher 
who does not love her work ought not 

to continue it, and ought not to have started 
it, for she will not de the great work of the 
teacher in leading the pupil to work with 
heart and soul in all they do. ‘‘I wanted 
to be a kindergartner, but I was prevented,’’ 
said a young girl once who had taken tem- 
porafily a position as mother’s helper. ‘The 
mother whom she was helping breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness that she Aad been 
prevented, for she had shown a sad lack of 
tact in dealing with the children. 
In contrast to this was the teacher of a 
girl who came home from her first day at a 
néw school full of enthusiasm about the 
teacher. ‘* Mother,’’ she exclaimed, ‘*she’s 
so guiet she just makes you want to be good, 
because of the way she speaks to you.’’ 
In such an atmosphere there should be a 
deep sense of the need of politeness. 
* Please, Mother, let me pick that up !’’ 
said a twelve-year-old-boy, springing for the 
handkerchief she had dropped. 
Then, as she thanked him, he said, ‘‘ You 
see, Mother, we’re trained to do that at 
school for the teachers, and I’m afraid if I 
don’t keep it up at home I'll get out of train- 
ing. But there’s one thing I’ve noticed at 
school, and that is that the teachers don’t 
thank me as you did just now, and I think 
they might, don’t you?’’ 

With love, and attention to the little cour- 
tesies of life, truth must prevail in the school 
for my daughter. No school can be trusted 
where the teaching and practise are doubtful 
at this point. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon this, for one comes most unex- 
pectedly upon a tolerating and justifying of 
the ‘‘lie of necessity’’ in ethical teachings 
where one might suppose the teaching would 
be sound, 

Have I emphasized too strongly the per- 

side of the teacher, and in so doing 
seemed’ to'“ovetlook thé- Skill ‘ needed ~ in. 

téachitig-method? It seems to me as a 

mother that if the teacher is firmly grounded 

in the fundamentals of true living the teach- 
ing skill has a foundation without which it 
would be mere blundering. 

In a certain school, when the Bible was 
spoken of in the English course, the teacher 
explained that nowadays no sensible people 
believe the many stories told there, but that 
they were looked’ upon as beautiful legends, 
and interesting on that account, as other myth- 
ical tales are. ‘* Why, 7 believe them; and 
I know lots of other people who do,’’ spoke 
up one young girl, a strong Christian char- 
acter. Her mother, however, when she 
heard ‘of the incident, felt grieved to think 
that such a teacher should be in her daugh- 
ter’s school.’ In sharp contrast is another 
te®cher, a strong Christian character, who 
lives to-day in the memory of a mother of 
four children. With the highest ideals al- 
ways before her, she-so impressed her pupils 
in their daily boarding-school life with high 
ideals, so surrounded them with right aims, 
thoughts, and purposes, that they felt when 
in her presence continually on the heights, 
and that ‘teacher by the constraint of her 
character and teaching kept them from the 
lowlands of mean and sordid aims. 

Last but not least, I would have my 
daughter in a school where she would feel 
content to be a woman, That, perhaps, 
seems unnecessary to say in a day when 
woman has made such progress in the world, 
but it is just because of this that I speak of 
it. Neither the hysterically sentimental 
woman of the old novel, nor the unpleasant, 
over-aggressive, masculine type of the so- 
called ‘‘ up-to-date’? woman, should be my 
daughter’s ideal, but a woman whose heart 
is glad because of the priviieges of service 
that only a woman can have. No school 
that trains her away from this ideal on any 
theory of education could be toher what I 
should desiré her school to be. 

I shall hope that she may be able to say 
with conviction and joy : 


** Yes, God has made me a woman, 
And I am content to be 
Just what he meant, not reaching out 
For other things, since he 
Who knows me best and loves me most has 
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distant cities it is only necessary 
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Bell Telephone. _ It annihilates 
space and provides instanta- 
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near and far. 


There can be no boundaries 
to a telephone system as it is 
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any mon the dis-. 
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his local center. 
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addition to its local connections, 
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